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THEJDAILy    NEWS, 

BATAVIA,    S.    Y., 
FEBRUARY     1,     1904- 

ADULT  BUND  PEOPLE 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


PLANS   FORMED  TO  MAKE  THEM 
SELF-  S  UPPORTIJS  G. 


Report  Submitted  to  the  Legislature  To- 
day- by  the  Special  Commission  of 
Which  Superintendent  Burritt  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  la  a  Mem. 
her— Creation  of  a  Permanent  Com- 
mission and  the  Immediate  Establish- 
ment of  an  Industrial  Training 
School  or  School  Shop  in  Buffalo. 
Special,  to  The  News  : 

Albany,  Feb.  1. — Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 
of  Buffalo,  Lewis  Buffett  Carll,  A.M., 
of  New  York  and  0.  H.  Burritt,  A.M., 
of  Batavia,  composing  the  special  com- 
mission created  by  a  law  of  1003  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  adult 
blino  in  this  State  and  to  report  en  the 
expediency  of  the  establishment  by  the 
►State  of  industrial  training  schools  or 
other  institutions,  will  present  its  report 
to  t.ne  Legislature  tonight.  Dr.  Lewis, 
who  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Batavia,  is  president  of  the  commission; 
Professor  Carll,  who  is  blind  and  is  a 
noted  educator,  is  vice  president,  and 
Professor  Burritt,  who  is  superintendent 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Ba- 
tavia, is  secretary.  The  office  of  the 
commission  is  in  Batavia: 

It  is  evident  on  glancing  at  the  report 
that  the  commission  has  not  been  idle. 
as  its  findings  and  recommendations  cov- 
er 80  typewritten  pages,  and  a  perusal 
of  these  pages  convinces  the  reader  that 
the  commissioners  have  discharged  their 
duties  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious,  ex- 
haustive and  able  manner  and  have  done 
work  which  will  be  of  great  value.     The 


commission  held  seven  meetings;  studied 

and  analyzed  the  I'nited  Slates  census 
of  the  blind,  taken  in  1!H)0;  studied  the 
New  York  City  list  of  blind  pensioners; 
has  caused  a  personal  visitation  to  be 
made  of  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
blind  population  of  the  State,  besides 
Calling  for  expressions  of  opinion  from 
about  1,000  more;  lias  had  correspond- 
ence with  all  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor  in  the  State  and  with  all  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  with  many  abroad;  has 
given  one  formal  and  two  informal  hear- 
ings to  the  blind  and  their  friends,  and 
lias  had  correspondence  and  conferences 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  recently  appointed  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  commission  has  also, 
through*  one  or  more  of  its  members,  per- 
sonally visited  all  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  in  this  State, 
the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford,  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  I).  ('. ;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 
and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Wo- 
j  men  in  Philadelphia;  the  St.  Joseph's 
i  Home  for  Blind  Females  in  Jersey  City. 
X.  J.;  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  concluded  by  the  commission 
at  the  outset  that  if  it  would  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
maice  wise  recommendations  it  must  first 
ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  what  was 
toe  general  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
in  the  State,  and,  second,  what  public 
or  private  measures  had  already  been 
adopted  either  in  this  State  or  elsewhere 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  The  succeeding  pages  of  the  re- 
port show  conclusively  that  the  members 
went  about  their  task  intelligently  and 
systematically  and  that  during  the  seven 
months  of  their  official  career  they  have 
performed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  which 
is  bound  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
unfortunate  people  for  whose  sake  it 
was  done.  Detailed  and  interesting  re- 
ports regarding  visits  paid  to  blind  peo- 
ple in.  their  homes  and  to  public  and 
private  institutions,  formal  and  infor- 
mal conferences  and  correspondence  are 
given  in  the  report  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  statistical  reports  cover- 
ing various  phases  of  the  work. 

Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mission are  as  follows:  The  blind  of  the 
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State  are  in  general  very  poor  anl  usual- 
ly have  as  their  nearest  relatives  persons 
who  are  not  in  good  financial  circum- 
stances. At  least  65  per  cent  of  them 
are  too  old  to  acquire  and  follow  any  in- 
dustrial occupation,  while  another  and 
unknown  proportion  are  physically  or 
mentally  unsound.  In  the  case  of  many 
who  are  sound  long  enforced  idleness  has 
destroyed  the  desire  to  work  and  it 
would  require  time  to  overcome  their 
indolence.  Most  of  the  blind,  especially 
tne  women,  do  not  travel  far  alone, 
hence  they  must  live  near  their  work,  or 
it,  must  be  taken  to  them.  The  adult 
blind  of  Greater  New  York  apparently 
are  better  situated  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  State  and  do  not  evince  any 
particular  desire  for  State  assistance, 
but  a  more  thorough  investigation  might 
show  these  seemingly  favorable  condi- 
tions to  be  in  reality  no  more  advanta- 
geous than  those  which  prevail  in  other 
localities.  As  a  result  of  a  personal  vis-, 
itation  to  nearly  1,000  blind  and  corres- 
pondence regarding  them,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  blind,  especially  wo- 
men, are  comfortably  cared  for  in  the 
homes  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  place  such  in  in- 
dustrial homes.  Experience  here  and 
abroad  indicates  that  workshops  for 
adult  blind  men  are  better  than  indus- 
trial homes.  Many  adult  blind  under 
existing  conditions  become  wholly  or 
practically  self-supporting.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  blind  men  who  have 
endeavored  to  follow  some  trade  learned 
at  schools  for  the  blind  proves  that  while 
the  product  of  their  labor  would  prob- 
ably be  of  sufficient  value  to  afford  them 
comfortable  support  the  time  consumed 
in  selling  it  prevents  them  from  gaining 
support.  Adults  and  children  should 
not  be  trained  in  the  same  institution  or 
under  the  same  management.  Some 
form  of  manual  training  for  boys  should 
take  the  place  of  the  industrial  training 
now  given  in  schools.  Attempts  to  com- 
bine industry  and  charity  in  the  same 
establishment  and  under  the  same  man- 
agement have  proved  in  every  instance 
to  be,  at  best,  financial  failures.  While 
the  giving  of  pensions  is  the  simplest 
method  of  aiding  those  who  require  ii- 
naneial  assistance,  it  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, unwise  and  demoralizing.  Willi 
all  the  deductions  previously  made  then1 
are  -till  many  adult  blind  who  are  capa- 
ble of  being  taught  and  of  following  some 
hade,  for  whom  suitable  provisiooj 
should  be  made. 

Kecoujinendations    made    by    the    com- 
mission arc  as  follows:   The  work  of  per- 


sonal   visitation  should  be  completed   for 

the  liliiul  of  the  entire  State.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  indual  rial  train- 
ing ot  blind  persons  over  21  years  of  age, 
and,  to  that  end,  in  Buffalo,  there  should 
he  established  tentatively  in  a  rented 
building,  one  industrial  training  school 
or  schoolshop,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
manual  training  should  replace  the  in- 
dustries now  followed  in  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia.  The 
bund  should  be  enabled  to  sell  their 
products  t<»  State  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions. .Measures  should  he  taken  to 
determine  the  causes  of  existing  blind- 
ness and  such  preventive  measures 
should  be  employed  as  will  tend  to  les- 
-eii   future  blindness  in  the  Stale. 

To  carry  out  its  recommendations  the 
commission  asks  that  a  permanent  com 
mission  be  established  and  it  submits 
the  draft  of  a  hill  creating  such  a  coni- 
rnission  ';yad  outlining  its  objects.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  three  persons,  each  to 
serve  three  years,  without  compensation, 
hit  to  receive  allowances  for  actual  ex- 
penses. Jt  is  further  provided  that  the 
commission  shall  complete  the  work  of 
investigation  begun  by  the  special  com- 
mission, aid  worthy  adult  blind  persons 
by  finding  employment  for  them  at  home 
or  elsewhere,  to  furnish  material,  tools, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  $200 , 
to  any  one  individual,  and  to  establish 
an  exchange  for  marketing  the  products 
ol  the  blind.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  and  supervision  by  the 
commission  of  one  or  more  industrial 
training  or  shop  schools.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  in  addition 
to  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  special  commission,  the  sum 
of  $8,500  is  appropriated  by  the  bill  for 
the  work  of  the  permanent,  commission. 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  special  commission  the 
sum  of  $3,000.  The  commission  reports 
that  it  expended  $1,408.70,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1,531.30. 


Interest  In  the  Bnna. 

The  state  board  of  charities  is  al- 
ways looking  out  for  the  interests  of 
those  it  has  the  oversight  of  and  in 
accordance  with  this  President  P. 
Park  Lewis  of  the  New  York  state 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  is  at 
work  on  a  measure  to  provide  for  tLe 
necessary  legislation  for  the  construe 
tion  of  two  shops  for  the  training  of 
the  adult  blind,  one  to  be  built  in 
New  York  city  for  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state  and  one  in  Buffalo  for  the 
western  portion  of  the  state. 

This  measure  will  be  submitted  to 
the  board  of  charities  for  approval 
and  will  be  introduced  some  time  this 
week.  The  work  of  which  the  blind 
are  capable  when  properly  tra'i-ed  is 
marvelous  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  charity  feel  that  these  un 
fortunates  should  be  helped  as  much 
as  possible  to  help  themselves. 
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The  conditions   and  occupations  of  tlie  blind, 

especially  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  subject  of  a 
valuable  report  of  a  committee  to  the  Legislature  which 
has  just  been  issued.  From  it  one  learns  of  the  spirit 
and  practical  measures  at  work  to  better  the  condition  of 
these  unfortunates,  and  particularly  to  make  them  self- 
supperting.  The  committee  has  done  a  great  and  useful 
work  with  rare  unselfishness,  its  chief  aim  being  to 
encourage  the  acquirement  of  an  industrial  trade  on  the 
part  of  the  adult  blind.  There  are  about  6,000  blind 
persons  in  New  York  State,  9.72  f0  under  21  years  of 
age,  53.14%  over  60,  and  22.88%  between  21  and  50; 
960  cases  were  personally  investigated.  The  blind,  of 
course,  are  generally  poor,  and  as  financially  speaking 
their  self-support  is  generally  a  failure,  charity  in  some 
form  or  other  supplies  the  means  of  their  living.  The 
city  of  New  Y^ork,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  the  State 
of  Illinois  give  a  certain  sum  in  pensions  to  the  blind 
and  needy  citizens.  Beside  this  there  are  four  private 
homes  in  New  York  City,  supporting  about  150  inmates. 
Connecticut  has  an  excellent  industrial  training  school, 
California  and  Iowa  industrial  homes,  Indiana  a  work- 
shop, and  other  States,  numbering  in  all  eleven,  have 
undertaken  some  movement  toward  the  same  end.  We 
notice  among  the  interesting  occupations  pursued  by  the 
blind  is  that  of  massage,  long  ago  recommended  by  T)r. 
Bennett.     One  blind  man  runs  a  buzz-saw. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  to  the 
blind  by  the  committee  of  New  York  are  as  follows : 


( inclusions. 

At  least  65%  of  the  blind  are  too  old  to  acquire  and  to  follow 
any  industrial  occupation,  while  another  and  unknown  pro- 
portion of  them  are  physically  or  mentally  unsound. 

In  the  case  of  many  who  are  sound,  long  enforced  idleness 
has  destroyed  the  desire  to  work,  so  that  it  would  require  time 
to  overcome  the  indolence  to  which  they  have  become  habit- 
uated. 

Most  of  the  blind,  especially  among  the  women,  do  not 
travel  far  alone,  and  hence  they  must  reside  near  their  work  or 
it  must  be  carried  to  them. 

The  adult  blind  of  the  Greater  New  York  are  apparently 
better  situated  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  they  do 
not  therefore  evince  any  particular  desire  for  State  assistance. 

Many  of  the  blind,  especially  of  the  women,  are  for  the  most 
part  comfortably  cared  for  in  the  homes  either  of  relatives  or  of 
friends.  It  would  seem  unwise  under  such  conditions  to  cul- 
tivate the  "  institutional  habit"  by  segregating  those  thus  situa- 
ted, in  homes  especially  provided  for  the  blind. 

Extended  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  indicate  that  "  workshops,"  for  adult  blind  men  at 
least  who  are  of  working  age,  are  generally  far  more  successful 
than  are  "  industrial  homes." 

A  few  of  the  adult  blind,  even  under  existing  conditions, 
become  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting. 

While  the  product  of  their  labor  would  probably  be  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  afford  the  blind  a  comfortable  support,  the  time 
consumed  in  selling  this  product  prevents  them  in  reality  from 
gaining  such  support. 

Adults  and  children  should  not  be  trained  in  the  same  insti- 
tution or  under  the  same  management.  Some  form  of  manual 
training  for  boys  should  take  the  place  of  the  industrial  train- 
ing now  conducted  in  schools  for  the  young  blind. 

All  attempts  to  combine  industry  and  charity  in  the  same 
establishment  and  under  the  same  management  have  proved  in 
every  instance  to  be  at  best  financial  failures,  and  such  must 
continue  to  be  the  case  since  by  this  combination  a  premium  is 
put  upon  idleness  by  giving  the  most  charity  to  the  least  indus- 
trious person. 

While  the  giving  of  pensions  is  the  simplest  method  of  aid- 
ing those  who  seem  to  require  financial  assistance,  it  is  in  a 
very  large  number  of  instances  not  only  an  unwise  method  but 
is  demoralizing  in  its  effect  upon  the  recipients. 

With  all  the  deductions  that  have  been  previously  made 
there  are  still  very  many  adult  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
capable  of  being  taught  and  of  following  some  industrial  trade 
for  whom  suitable  provisions  should  be  made. 

Recommendations. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  work  of  personal  visitation 
begun  by  this  Commission  shall  be  carried  on  and  completed. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  industrial  training  of  the 
blind  over  21  years  of  age— and  to  that  end  that  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  there  be  established  tentatively,  in  a  rented  building, 
one  industrial  training  school  or  "school-shop,"  and  that  as 


soon  as  possible  manual  training  replace  the  industries  now 
followed  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Such  modification  of  existing  laws  as  will  enable  the 
blind  to  sell  their  products  to  State  and  municipal  institutions. 

4.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  causes  of  exist- 
ing blindness,  and  that  such  preventive  measures  be  employed 
as  will  tend  to  lessen  future  blindness  in  the  State. 

5.  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  recommendations  we  finally 
recommend  that  there  shall  be  established  a  permanent  Com- 
mission. 
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Adult  Blind   Bill  Vetoed. 

Without  discussion  in  either  branch  Ot 
the  Legislature  and  with  but  little  con- 
sideration a  bill  pres/enT^ti  by  the  Senate 
finance  committee  la^^farch  was  passed. 
Governor  Odell  veroafl  it  and  slaps  the 
legislators  who  voMl  for  it  in  his  veto 
message.  The  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
mission which  shall  look  after  the  em- 
ployment of  the  adult  blind  all  over  the 
State.  The  Governor  in  his  veto  message 
writes  thus:  "This  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  commission  to  direct 
and  control  the  educational  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  adult  blind  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
'cern  the  necessity  for  this  proposed  act, 
because  the  State  is  making  ample  pro- 
vision in  every  respect  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  ample  provisions  exist 
in  every  locality  for  their  proper  care. 
It  seems  to  me-  that  this  bill  is'unneces- 
sary  and  would  lead  to  demands  upon  the 
State  which  are  not  contemplated  by  its 
framers— demands  which  the  State  should 
not  make  itself  liable  to.  When  the  State 
provides  proper  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  case  of  their  infirmity, 
or  as  objects  of  charity,  and  is  extending 
to  them  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  which  every  other  child  re- 
ceives, it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  fully 
met  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  it." 
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T  WAYS  TB 
I  THE  BLIND 


Dr.  Lewis  Tells  Charity  Workerc 
United  States  Is  Far  Be- 
hind Europe. 


HE    FAVORS    SHOP    SCHOOLS 
FOR  DEFEND.  NTS. 


Syracuse,  Nov.  17.— "Institutional  Care 
of  Destitute  Aduts"  as  the  general  topic 
at  this  morning's  session  of  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
here. 

Dr.  Ft  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  conditons  of  the  adult  blind, 
read  a  paper  advocating  shop  schools  for 
dependent  blind.     He  said: 

There  was  a  time  wITen  people  general- 
ly felt  that  if  a  man  was  blind  he  could 
not  work  and  must  be  cared  for.  That 
time  has  passed.  We  not  recognize  that 
among  the  blind  there  are  differences  as 
great  as  among  tnose  who  see.  There  are 
some  who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  would  earn  a 
livelihood;  there  are  others  who  would 
never  earn  a  living. 

In  order  that  a  blind  man  may  become 
self-supporting  in  any  technical  or  profes- 
sional occupation,  he  must  in  these  days 
of  fierce  competition  be  not  only  as  well 
trained  but  better  trained  than^he  man 
who  sees,  and  even  with  such  training 
some  aid  in  the  beginning  is  usually  nec- 
essary. 


In  two  ways  the  State  of  New  York  has 
thus  far  fallen  short  in  its  provision  for 
its  blind  wards.  (1)  For  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  since  reaching  manhood 
or  womanhood  the  law  provides  no  train- 
ing. (2)  For  those  who  have  been  trained 
and  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  work 
to  put  their  education  to  account,  there 
is  a  little  help  needed  at  the  outset,  for 
lack  of  which  the  long  and  expensive 
training  goes  for  naught.  This  the  State 
has  not  yet  provided  for. 

Not  almshouses,  not  merely  educational 
institutions,  but  shop  schools — a  new  thing 
under  the  sun — founded  on  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  special  needs  of  the  blind,  are 
the  results  of  the  best  thought  of  modern 
philanthropy  in  the  world  along  these 
lines.  Germany,  England  and  France 
have  ail  given  most  earnest  study  to  the 
problem,  but,  curiously,  progressive 
America,  with  its  extensive  philanthropy, 
has  been  laggard  in  recognizing  the  needs 
— the  right— of  the  blind  man  to  be  taught 
self-help. 

Address  by  Mr.  Tally. 

James  H.  Tolly,  commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  in  New  York  city,  made  an 
address  on  improved  methods  of  caring 
for  destitute  adults.    He  said: 

The  character  of  the  help  employed  in 
the  public  institutions  should  be  changed. 
Although  much  superior  to  the  prison 
help  formerly  assigned  to  that  work,  it 
Is  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable.  That 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  rates  of  pay 
are  made  large  enough  to  attract  steady 
and  reliable  people.  The  prisoners,  of 
course,  received  no  pay  and  their  succes- 
sors receive  so  little  that  it  fails  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  people.  The  attention 
of  the  city  authorities  has  been  called  to 
this,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture it  will  be  remedied  to  some  extent  at 
least. 

Any  intelligent  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  care  of  the  destitute  must 
recognize  the  different  classes  of  destitu- 
tion and  their  causes.  The  vicious  and  ill- 
tempered  should  certainly  be  kept  apart 
from  the  refined  well-behaved  dependent 
one.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the 
cottage  system  inaugurated  on  the  New 
York  Farm  Colony  at  Staten  Island  was 
started  and  will  afford.  I  have  no  doubt, 
an  excellent  means  of  developing  the  idea 
of  segregation. 


Opposed  to  Paid  Workers. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Potter,  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office  in  New  York  city,  submitted 
a  report.  | 


He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  unpaid  men 
and  women  who  had  labored  for  years 
for  public  and  private  institutions,  and 
asked  if  such  friends  of  humanity  vevt 
to  be  shut  out  that  others  may  tinker 
at  it  for  cash  from  the  public  treasury. 
He  deprecated  giving  over  the  work  to 
so-called  professionals. 

Dr.  Nathan  Bijur,  of  New  York,  will 
probably  be  elected  president  of  the  con- 
ference to-night.         fcBaJL^-f      * 
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STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC   CHARITIES. 


Dr.  Potter  Speak*  Against  the  "Cen- 
tralized Trust"  In  Charity  Work— 
Making    the    Blind    Self-Supporting-. 

Syracltse,  N.  Y.,  November  17. — Institu- 
tional care  of  destitute  adults  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  morning  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection to-day,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Potter  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  committee,  submit- 
ting the  report.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
unpaid  men  and  women  who  had  labored 
for  years  for  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, and  asked  if  such  friends  of  human- 
ity were  to  be  shut  out  that  others  may 
tinker  at  it  for  cash  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. He  deprecated  giving  over  the  work 
to  so-called  professionals.  Concluding  he 
said: 

Shall  the  principle  of  the  centralized  trust 
be  made  the  director,  organizer,  and  dis- 
tributor of  public  and  private  charity?  Is 
the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  the  Trust  to 
dominate  institutional  charity?  Is  "char- 
"ity"  which  bosses  and  seeks  to  control,  stim- 
ulated by  i(s  over-personal  needs  and  de- 
sires for  place,  any  better  than  the  older 
form  which  we  know  so  well,  and  does  it 
make  for  that  form  of  real  charity  "which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind"? 

The  "short-sighted  leading  the  blind" 
expresses  the  American  public  provision 
for  dependent  blind  persons,  according  to 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  president 
of  the  State  commission  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  the  adult  blind.  He  as- 
serted that  nowhere  was  giving  less  wisely 
bestowed,  and  less  productive  of  permanent 
result,  ihan  in  the  care  of  such  dependents. 
The  time  when  people  felt  that  a  blind  man 
could  not  work  has  passed,  and  it  is  now 
recognized  that  there  are  among  t,he  blind 
differences  as  great  as  among  those  who 
see. 


"In  order  that  a  blind  man  may  become 
self-supporting  in  any  technical  or  profes- 
sional occupation,"  Dr.  Lewis  continued. 
"he  must  in  these  days  of  fierce  compe- 
tition be  not  only  as  well  trained,  but 
better  trained,  than  the  man  who  sees,  and 
even  with  such  training  some  aid  in  the 
beginning  is  usually  necessary.  There  are 
those-  who,  having  lost  their  sight  through 
fcccident  or  disease  in  young  manhood  or 
middle  age,  never  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  any  trade  not  requiring 
sight.  They  find  a  vast  gulf  between  them- 
selves and  any  possible  employment.  For 
the  helpless  blind  we  are  williug  to  provide 
asylums,  but  why  not  do  the  more  diffi- 
cult, but  not  more  expensive,  thing,  aud 
prevent  large  numbers  of  these  semi-help- 
less ones  from  becoming  absolutely  depen- 
dent. We  might  have  several  hundred 
citizens  instead  of  several  hundred  pau- 
pers. In  two  ways  the  State  of  New  York 
has  thus  far  fallen  short  in  its  provision 
for  its  blind  wards:  (1.)  For  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  since  reaching  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  the  law  provides  no 
training.  (2.)  For  those  who  have  been 
trained  and  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin 
work  to  put  their  education  to  account, 
there  is  a  little  help  needed  at  the  outset, 
for  lack  of  which  the  long  and  expensive 
training  goes  for  naught.  This  the  State 
has  not  yet  provided  for.  Not  almshouses, 
not  merely  educational  institutions,  but 
shop-schools,  founded  on  an  appreciation 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  blind,  are 
the  results  of  the  best  thought  of  modern 
philanthropy  in  the  world  along  these  lines. 

James  H.  Tully,  commissioner  of  public 
charities  in  New  York  city,  read  a  paper 
on  the  help  employed  in  public  charities  in- 
stitutions, in  which  he  said: 

The  character  of  the  help  employed  in 
the  public  institutions  should  be  changed. 
Although  much  superior  to  the  prison  help 
formerly  assigned  to  that  work,  it  is  un- 
satisfactory and  undesirable.  That  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  rates  of  pay  are  made 
large  enough  to  attract  steady  and  reliable 
people.  The  prisoners,  of  course,  received 
no  pay,  and  their  successors  so  little  that 
it  fails  to  secure  satisfactory  people.  The 
attention  of  the  city  authorities  has  been 
called  to  this,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  be  remedied  to  some 
extent,  at  least. 

Any  intelligent  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  care  of  the  destitute  must 


recognize  the  different  classes  of  destitu- 
tion and  their  causes.  The  vicious  and  ill- 
tempered  should  certainly' be  kept  apart 
from  the  refined,  well-behaved  dependent 
one.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the 
cottage  system — as  inaugurated  on  the 
New  York  Farm  Colony  at  Staten  Island — 
A^as  started,  and  will  afford,  I  have  no 
doubt,  an  excellent  means  of  developing  the 
•idea  of  segregation.  There  is  another  class 
of  destitute  that  should  receive  a  special 
care,  viz.,  the  destitute  blind.  Without  a 
doubt  the  blind  should  be  kept  and  cared 
for  separately,  as  they  require  special 
care  differing  from  that  which  would  in  a 
general  way  suffice  for  the  ordinary  depen- 
dent one. 

Dr.  Nathan  Bijur  of  New  York  will  prob- 
ably be  elected  president  of  the  conference 
at   the   meeting   to-night. 


ODELL'S    PLAN. 


Professor  Fetter  Opposes  Centrali- 
zation at  Charities  Conference. 

Tby  telegraph  to  the  tribune.] 
Syracuse,  Nov.  17.— "When  a  Governor  forces  an 
unwilling-  legislature  to  accept  an  unwise  measure 
it  is  denial  of  representative  government,  and 
when  a  Governor  ignores  all  reasonable  advice 
from  public  spirited  citizens  it  is  a  defeat  of  free 
institutions  which  must  be  shaped  by  public 
opinion,"  says  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
politics  of  the  State  Charities  Conference,  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Fetter,  of  Cornell,  to-day. 
The  report  was  an  attack  on  Governor  Odell's 
centralization  plan. 

"Institutional  Care  of  Destitute  Adults"  was  the 
subject  of  the  morning  session  of  the  conference.  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Potter,  of  New-York,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  submitted  the  report.  He  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  the  unpaid  men  and  women  who  had  labored 
for  years  for  public  and  private  institutions,  and 
asked  if  such  friends  of  humanity  were  to  be  shut 
out  that  others  might  tinker  at  it  for  cash  from 
the  public  treasury.  He  deprecated  giving  over  the 
work  to  so-called  professionals.  He  spoke  of  the 
New-York  bread  line,  and  asked  if  those  who  dined 
sumptuously  had  no  obligation  to  these  unfortu- 
nates. The  step  from  want  to  crime  was  short,  he 
declared. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of 
Buffalo,  on  "The  Care  of  the  Dependent  Blind." 
He  said  in  part: 

In  two  ways  the  State  of  New-York  has  thus  far 
fallen  short  in  its  provision  for  its  blind  wards: 
First,  for  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  since 
reaching  manhood  or  womanhood  the  law  provides 
no  training;  second,  for  those  who  have  been 
trained  and  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  work 
to  put  their  education  to  account,  there  is  a  little 
help  needed  at  the  outset,  for  lack  of  which  the 
long  and  expensive  training  s^oes  for  naught.  This 
the  State  has  not  yet  provided  for.  Not  almshouses, 
not  merely  educational  institutions,  but  shop- 
schools— a  new  thing  under  the  sun— founded  on  an 
appreciation  of  the  special  needs  of  the  blind,  are- 
the  results  of  the  best  thought  of  modern  philan- 


thiopv   in   the   world   along   these  lines.     Germany, 

have   all   given  most  earnest 

I  he   problem,    but,    curiously,    progressive 

■:  tensive  philanthropy,  has  been 

laggard    in    recognizing    the    needs— the  right— of   a 

blind  man  to  be  taught  self-help. 

"Improved  Methods  of  Caring  for  Dependent 
Adults"  was  the  next  topic,  led  by  James  H.  Tully, 
Commissioner  of  Charities  in  New-York  City,  who 
said: 

The  character  of  the  help  employed  in  the  publlo 
institutions  should  be  changed.  Although  much  su- 
perior to  the  prison  help  formerly  assigned  to  that 
work,  ir  is  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable.  That 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  rates  of  pay  are  made 
large  enough  to  attract  steady  and  reliable  people. 
The  prisoners,  of  course,  received  no  pay.  and  their 
so  little  that  it  fails  to  secure  satis- 
factory people.  The  attention  of  the  city  authori- 
tlea  has  been  called  to  this,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  it  will  be  remedied,  to  some  extent, 
at  lea 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  care  and  relief 
of  needy  families  in  their  homes  was  given  at  the 
afternoon  session  by  the  chairman,  George  A. 
Lewis,  of  Buffalo.  It  was  a  review  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul,  the  lay  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  given  over  to  charitable  works.  The  Rev. 
D.  J.  McMahon,  «f  New-York,  followed  Mr.  Lewis's 
report  by  a  paper  on  "The  Control  of  Volunteers." 

The  conference  to-night  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Nathan 
Bijur,  New- York;  vice-presidents.  Charles  Andrews, 
Syracuse;  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Rochester;  and  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  New- York;  secretary,  George  Mc- 
Laughlin, Albany;  assistant  secretaries,  Welling- 
ton D.  Ives,  Albany;  P.  H.  Bird.  New- York;  and 
Porter  R.  Lee,  Buffalo;  treasurer,  Frank  Tucker, 
New- York.  'James  T.  Rogers  of  Binghamton  was 
present  when  Professor  Fetter's  remarks  given 
above  were  made  and  defended  the  State  adminis- 
tration and  replied  to  the  charges  made.  A  warm 
discussion  followed,  lasting  until  nearly  mid- 
night. Senator  W.  TV  Armstrong,  of  Rochester, 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  the  administration. 


Superintendent  Daub  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital 
In  the  Bronx  announced  last  evening  that  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Secretary  Hubbard  of 
the  State.,  Board  of  Charities  regarding  alleged 
criticism  of  the  hospital  management  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  at  the  Syracuse  meeting  of  the  State 
Charities  Conference.  Mr.  Daub  read  the  telegram 
as  follows: 

No  statement  made  reflecting  on  hospital  man- 
agement. Report  of  inspector  shows  it  practically 
without  defect.  R.  W.  HUBBARD,  Secretary. 


r\\^Hjn^3Jr\evy  Yo^rW.  r\ri\Q.key booker  E'xpres^ 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND 

A  Bill   Providing  for  Two  of  Them  to 
3e  Introduced. 


Secretary  I-Jebberd  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  received  from 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  president 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Bata- 
via  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
president  of  the  commission  to  look 
into  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  of  the 
state,  a  bill  to  establish  a  shop  school 
for  the  adult  blind,  to  investigate 
causes  for  blindness  and  to  inaugurate 
measures  for  its  prevention.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
governor  of  nine  citizens  to  constitute 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the 
New  York  Shop  School  of  New  York 
City  for  the  Adult  Blind,  and  a  similar 
body  of  nine  for  a  similar  institution 
in  Buffalo.  'Feu  thousand  dollars  is 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  each 
of  tho.^e  bodies.     The  bill  will  be  in- 

oduced   later  in  the  session. 


SHOPS  FOR  BUND 
<f    NOWSOGGESTED 


Senator  Armstrong  introduced  in  Senate 
yesterday  a  measure  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  State  of  shop  schools  for  the 
blind,  for  the  investigation  of  causes  of 
blindness,  and  the  inauguration  of  meas- 
ures  for  its  prevention. 

It  is  prolposed  to  have  the  State  estab- 
lish two  such  institutions,  one  to  'be  lo- 
cated within  the  territory  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  judicial  destricts,  the 
other  within  the  territory  of  the  remain- 
ing live  judicial  districts.  One  is  to  be 
known  as  the  'Eastern  State  Sho'p  Scho'ol 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  other  as  the  West- 
ern school. 

The  board  off  managers  of  each  institu- 
tion is  to  consist  of  seven  <memiOers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  managers  to  not  Only 
supervise  the  management  of  the  schools, 
but  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  causes 
of  blindness,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for 
its   prevention.  , 
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AMNION"  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AND  A  MASS  MEETING  TO  SECTJRI 
THEIR  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES, 


V 


Larger  Pension,  and  Protection 
Against  Charity  Society  Interfer- 
ence, Aimed  At  —  Some  Criticism 
Heard  of  City  Methods  of  Paying 
Pensions.  >'ot  of  the  Propriety  of 
the  Pensions  Themselves. 


Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
announcement  of  a  mass  meeting  to  be 
held  fo-night  in  T?utonia  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  "New  York  Adult  Blind 
Protective  Union,"  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating the  maintenance  of  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  city's  annual  money  gift 
to  the  indigent  blind  who  are  not  in- 
mates of  a  public  institution,  and  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
as  will  protect  the  blind  from  "insults, 
anncyanceaf  and  injustices"  on  the  part 
of  agents  of  "so-called"  humane  societies. 
This  last  is  an  evident  fling  at  an  article 
by  James  Forbes,  the  mendicancy  officer 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  pub- 
lished in  Charities  on  February  3,  en- 
titled "A  Feudal  Survival— the  Blind 
Pension." 

There  appearr.  to  be  a  generally  wrong 
conception  among  the  blind  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Forbes's  article,  most  of  them 
believing  that  it  was  written  with  the  di- 
rect purpose  of  having  the  city's  pension 
taken  away  from  them,  although  it  was 
the  present  method  of  distribution  that 
was  objected  to. 

The  article  was  called  forth  by  the  in- 
discriminate   manner    in    which    the    pen- 


sion  taken  away  from  them,"  although  it 
the  Department  of  Charities'  pier  at  the 
foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  which 
Mr.  Forbes  characterizes  as  "a  mix- 
ture of  sunshine,  squalor,  gold,  and 
cruelty"  It  is  charged  that  any  sight- 
less man,  who  has  a  saloon-keeping  po- 
litical friend,  with  whom  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  a  portion  or  all  of  hi;» 
dole  is  able  to  get  his  name  on  the  do- 
ra:tment's  list,  along  with  those  of  scores 
of  worthy  blind  to  whom  the  yearly  $50 
is  a  godsend.  The  result  is  that  many  re- 
ceive this  money  who  immediately  squand- 
er it  in  drink,  and  a  week  later  again  be- 
come dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  puo- 
lic. 

What  is  suggested  is  that  legislation  be 
enacted,  not  to  deprive  the  blind  of  this 
aid,  but  to  remove  the  stigma  of  political 
graft  from  the  system. 

The  present  "union"  movement  is  not 
exactly  a  surprise  to  the  society,  for,  when 
the  word  first  got  around  that  it  intended 
to  attack  the  system,  a  blind  mendicant 
named  Hudson,  since  sent  to  the  work- 
house, offered  to  sell  to  it  information  of 
a  "plot,"  then  maturing  in  the  Charities 
Department,  for  having  some  of  the  em- 
ployees take  a  delegation  of  the  most 
pitiful  pensioners  to  Albany,  and  use  them 
to  work  on  the  sympathies  of  the  legisla- 
tors, until  they  put  through  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  pension,  leaving  the  distribution 
just  r.s  it  is. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  charity  workers 
that  the  mass  meeting  has  political  back- 
ing. They  point  out  that  a  very  consider- 
able minority  of  the  pensioners,  especial- 
ly those  with  mendicant  tendencies,  come 
from  Charles  F.  Murphy's  district,  where 
there  are  as  many  saloons  to  the  square 
mile  as  anywhere  in  the  city.  They  claim 
that  certain  politicians  derive  much  influ- 
ence from  a  judicious  distribution  of  the 
mone;-. 

A  rumor  at  the  United  Charities  build- 
ing to-day  was  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
who  is  said  to  be  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
employees  in  the  Charities  Department, 
was  the  figurehead  at  least  for  to-night's 
meeting.  He  lives  on  East  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  in  Murphy's  district,  occuping  one- 
half  of  the  cellar  of  a  tenement  house  and, 
according  to  residents  in  the  house,  has 
no  visible  means  of  support,  unless  it  be 
begging,  except  for  some  itinerant  match- 
selling  on   Saturdays. 


wnue  the  charitable  societiuis  are  firm- 
ly against  the  present  system  of  distri- 
buting the  public  moneys  donated  to  the 
blind,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
interfere  with  them,  when  they  can  rea- 
sonably refrain  from  doing  so.  No  beggar 
who  makes  even  the  smallest  pretence  of 
peddling  is  interfered  with  so  long  as  he 
maintains  that  pretence,  and  many  con- 
firmed mendicants  have  been  persuaded  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  sent  to  the  alms- 
house where  they  can  be  cared  for  prop- 
erly and  without  the  necessity  for  begging. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  BLIND. 


FWrvt  Public  Meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation—Miss  Keller  Unable  to  At- 
tend. 

Samuel  L.  Clemens  will  preside  at  the 
first  public  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind,  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  29,  as  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  the  president,  is  absent  from  the 
city,  and  Mr.  Clemens  is  a  vice-president; 
besides  Mr.  Clemens,  the  speakers  will  be 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  who  is  on  the  advisory 
board,  and  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Boston, 
the  authority  on  handicrafts  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Choate's  address  will  deal  with  what 
has  been  done  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  what  should  be  done,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Campbell  will 
dwell  on  the  physical  and  industrial  pos- 
sibilities for  the  blind,  and  will  illustrate 
his  lecture  with  moving  pictures,  showing 
blind  men,  women,  and  children,  at  work 
and  at  play.     There  will  also  be  music. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  vice-president 
of  the  association,  has  been  forbidden  by 
her  physicians  to  carry  out  her  intention  to 
make  an  address.  Mrs.  Annie-Sullivan 
Macey,  her  teacher,  planned  to  speak  in 
her  pupil's  place,  and  to  read  a  letter  from 
her  in  case  the  nervous  prostration  from 
which  Miss  Keller  is  suffering  prevented 
her  coming  herself,  but  has  decided  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  leave  Miss  Keller  in  her 
present  state  of  health.  Mr.  Clemens  will, 
therefore,  read  the  letter  from  Miss  Keller. 
The  association  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ticket-bureau,  which  supplies  tickets  for 
musical  and  theatrical  performances  to 
blind  persons,  through  the  kindness  of 
managers  and  subscribers  who  turn  over 
unsold  tickets  to  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
association's  work  is  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  recommendations  of  the  New- 
York  Legislative  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which 


rendered  its  report  in  1904,  and  of  the 
similar  Massachusetts  Commission,  which 
reported  last  year.  It  advocates,  among 
other  things,  such  training  for  the  adult 
blind  as  will  render  them  self-respecting, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  self-supporting 
citizens.  The  patrons  include  many  well- 
known   DeoDle. 


Tk^^g^VSWo-r  \  du 
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MASS-MEETING  OF  BLIND 

VOICES  ITS  PROTEST. 


Demands    Apology   and.   Retraction 
froni    Officer    of    Charity    Or- 

stanization    Society. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  blind  of  New 
York  was  held  lart  night  at  the  Teu- 
tonic Assembly  Ro^ms,  No.  IBS  Third 
avenue.  About  one  hundred  were  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  was  cabled  by  the 
New  York  Adult  Blind  Protective  u 
A  set  of  resolutions  was  aiooted  cen- 
suring the  methods  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  an  its  dealings  with 
the  blind  and  demanding  the  retraction 
by  James  Forbes,  the  society's  mendii- 
camcy  officer,  of  an  article  lately  pub- 
lished by  him,  belittling  the  blind  re- 
cipients of  public  aid. 

R.  S.  Simons,  a  blind  employee  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Depa/rtment.  but  not  a 
member  of  the  Blind  Profcecttvi?  Union, 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  pro- 
tested against  "the  paid  agents  of  so- 
cieties who  come  daily  to  the  homes 
of  the  respectable  blind  and  inquire 
what  they  eat,  what  they  earn  and  how 
fchev  spend  ttheia  time." 

A.'  committee,  of  the  union  will  de- 
mand an  apology  trom  Forbes  n*xt 
week. 


|W  J^nrk.  VNot\A-.   TT\-a--vcLK  ^o,  \3oe> 
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BEGS  FOR  HMD. 


Chairman  of  Impressive  Gather- 
ing  at   the   Waldorf   Which 
Pledges  Nearly  $15,000  for 
Schools  and  Other  Aid. 


There  was  a  unique  assemblage  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last 
night  when  a  movement  was  launched 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition   of    the    blind.  j 

Called    together    by    the    New    York.j 
State  Association  tf.jr  Promoting  the  In-  { 
terests  of  the  Blind,  men  and  women  of 
wealth    and    fashion   mixed    with    those  J 
who,  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight,  are 
dependent    upon    the    charity    of    others  j 
for  sustenance.    It   made,    in    many  re-  j 
pects,    the    most    remarkable    gathering 
the    famous    hotel    has    witnessed.     At  I 
the   conclusion    a   fund   was   pledged  to  | 
carry    on    the    work    of    instructing,  the  ' 
blind   in   New    York  .State. 

Mark  Twain,  a-s  presiding  officer,  made 
an  ajadress  tha<t  was  impressive  in  its 
pathetic  reference '  to  the  affliction  of 
blindness.  It  was  not  without  Douches 
of  humor,  too  ;and  with  the  humor  the 
blind  auditors  were  as  much  amused  and 
applauded  as  vociferously  as  di  the 
other  a. 

Joseph  ,H.  Choate' was  another  speak-1 
er,  an  he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  i 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  asso-  ! 
elation. 

Miss  He'ler  ~"oller,  a  v^oe-president  of 
the    association,     was     expected     to     be 


vlr.     Clemens     -■    : 

1    at    the 


with    mm 
very    ill.    and    i 
her  t( 
who 
gathering. 

Helen    Keller's     I,ett«r. 

tter,  dictated  by  M!ss  Keller  upon 

tck   bed,    was   read  I  'lem- 

He    pronounced    it    a   classic,    and 

noaig     the 

great    literary    productions.    It   re 

ntham,   M  .,  1906. 

"My   Dear   Mr.    Clem 

"It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
not  to  be  with  you  and  the  other  friends 
who  have  joined  their  strength  'to  up- 
light  tihe  blind.  The  meeting  in  New 
York  will  <be  the  greatest  occasion  in 
the  movement  wlhich  "has  so  long  en- 
gaged my  heart,  and  I  regret  keenlv 
not  to  be  present  and  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  living  contact  with  such  an  as- 
sembV  of  wit  wisdom  and  philan- 
throphy. 

"I  slhouHd  be  hiappy  if  I  could  'have 
spelled  into  my  ihand  the  words  as  they 
fall  from  your  lips,  and  receive,  even 
as  It  is  uttered,  the  eloquence  of  our 
newest  Ambassador  to  the  blind.  We 
have  not  had   such   advocates  before. 

"My  disappointment  is  softened  by! 
the  flbicpght  tihat  never  at  any  meeting; 
was  the  right  word  so  sure  to  be 
spoken,  ut,  superfluous  as  all  other ; 
appeel  must  seem  after  you  and  Mr.  j 
Ohoate  have  spoken,  nevertheless,  as 
I  am  a  woman,  I  cannot  be  silent,  and 
ask  yo  uto  read  this  letter,  knowing 
that  It  will  be  lifted  to  eloquence  by 
your   kindly   voice. 

The  Sadness  of  the  Blind. 
"To  know  what  the  blind  man  needs, 
you  who  can  see  must  imagine  what  it 
would  be  not  to  see,  and  you  can  imag- 
ine it  more  vividly  if  you  remember 
that  before  your  journey's  end  on  may 
have  to  go  tlhe  dark  wa  ourseif.  Try 
to  realize  what  blindness  means  to 
those  whose  joyous  activity  is  stricken 
to  inaction. 

"It  is  to  live  long,  long  days— and 
life  is  made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live 
Immured,  baiffied,  impotent,  all  1 
world  shut  out.  It  is  tot  sit  helpless, 
defrauded,  while  your  spirit  strains  and 
tugs  at  its  fetteors  and  your  shoulders 
ache  for  ithe  burden  they  are  denied, 
the  rightful  b*ri::ien  of  labor. 

"The  seeing  man  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness confident  and  self-dependent.  He 
does  his  share  of  the  work  of  the  world 
in  mine,  in  quarry,  in  factory,  in 
counting-room,  asking  of  others  no  boon, 
save  the  .  pprtunity  t  d  a  man's  part 
and  t  receive  the  laborer's   guerdon. 

In    an    instant    accident    blinds    him. 

I  The  day  is  blotted  out.    Night  envelopes 

all    the    visible    world.     The    feet    which 

once  bore  him  to  his  task  with  firm  ana 

le    stumble    and    halt    and 

the   forward  step.     He  is  forced  to 

a    new   habit   of   idleness,    which   like    a 

canker  consumes  the  mind  and  destroys 

its  bountiful   faculties. 

Groyins  Along  the  Dark  Way. 
"Memory  confronts  him  with  his 
ligtyted  past  Amid  the  tangible  ruins 
of  Irs  life  as  it  promised  to  be  he  grapes 
itiful  way.  You  have  met  him  on 
your  busty  thoroughfares  with  faltering 
feet  and  outstretched  hands,  patiently 
•dodging'     the     universal    dark,     holdfeg 


VUt  to*-  sale  his  petty  wares,  or  his  cap 
for  your  pennies;  and  this  was  a  imian 
with,  ambitions  and  capabilities. 

"I;  is  because  we  Kno  wtiiau  these 
ambitions  and  capabilities  can  be  ful- 
filled that  wc  are  working  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  adult:  blind.  You 
cannot  bring  back  the  sight  to  the 
vacnt  eyes;  but  you  can  give  a  he  lo- 
in g  hand  ».o  the  sightless  along  the  dark 
mage.  You  can  teach  them  new 
skiii.  For  work  they  once  did  with 
the  id  of  their  eyes  you  can  substitute 
worn:  thai:  they  can  do  with  their  hands. 
"They  ask  only  opportunity,  and  op- 
portunity is  the  torch  of  darkness. 
They  crave  no  charity,  no  pension,  but 
the  saitisf action  that  comes  from  lu- 
crative toil,  and  this  satisfackion  is  the 
;  right  of  every   human   being. 

your  meeting  New  York  will 
speak  its  word  for  the  blind,  and  when 
New  York  speaks,  the  world  listens. 
The  true  message  of  New  York  is  not 
the  commercial  ticking  of  busy  tele- 
graphs, but  the  mightier  utterances  of 
such   gatherings  as   yours. 

"Cf  late  our  periodicals  have  been 
fillet  with  depressing  revelations  of 
-great  social  evils.  Querulous  critics 
have  pointed  to  every  flaw  in  our  civic 
structure.  We  have  listened  long  enough 
to  the  pessimists. 

"Yon  once  told  me  you  were  a  pessi- 
mist, Mr.  Clemens;  but  great  men  are 
usually  mistaken  about  themselves. 
You  are  an  otptirnist.  If  vou  were  not. 
■  you  wiould  not  preside  at  the  meeting. 
I  For  it  is  am  answer  to  oessiimiism.  It 
proclaims  that  the  heart  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  great  city  are  devoted  to  the 
.good  of  mankind,  that  in  this,  the 
bus!«ist  Idty  in  the  world  no  cry  of  dis- 
tress goes  up.  but  receives  a  c'Dimipas- 
sionabe  and  generous  answer.  Rejoice 
that  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  been 
hea.td  in  New  York,  for  the  day  after 
it  shall  be  heard  around. 
"Yours  Sincerely. 

"HELEN  KELLER." 
Before  beginning  his  address  Mr. 
Clemens  presented  Frank  O'Brien,  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  of  Montreal,  wih*o  played  upon 
the  piano  Chopin's  ballade  in  A  flat 
with  a  technique  that  was  marvelous. 
He  was  followed  by  Miss  Christine 
La  Barraque,  also  of  Boston,  the  only 
blind  woman  who  has  been  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  la<w.  and  she  sang 
two  selections   wtfih    beautiful  effect. 

Mark     Twain's     Speech. 

Mr.  Clemens,  in  his  address,  said: 
"If  vou  detect  any  awkwardness  in 
•my  movements  I  offer  tlhe  explanation 
tthut  I  never  presided  before  at  nhis 
kind  of  a  mating  and  I  find  it  out  ot 
mv  line.  T  did  tihink  I  could  do  any- 
thing  anybody  else  could  do.  but  I  con- 
fess'thai!:  here  I  feel  the  lack  of  expert- 
encc      I   don't   somehow   feel  ^as   grace-; 

flV!iasUnSn°o^rretena  that  IW.^ 

peared  in  a  parade  in  a  small  town  and 
the  editor  of  the  only  paper  laid  him- 
self out  to  go  into  ecstacies  over  every- 
thinl  about  the  parade.  When  he  came 
to  the  Essex  Band  he  was  all  out  of 
adjectives  and  all  he  said  about  it  was: 
•It  done  the  best  it  could.'  I  shall  do 
the  toest  I  can. 


Figures    Stick    Him. 

"Before  this  meeting  I  was  handed  a 
lot  of  statistic*  about  the  purposes  of 
this  meeting.  I  couldn't  pack  them  into 
my  i  i  .1  to  give  it  up.     I  never 

could  do  anything  with  figures.  Never 
had  any  talent  with  mathematics.  To- 
day all  I  know  is  the  multiplication 
table,  and  a-  soon  as  I  reach  9  timee 
7.  I  have  to  give  that  up." 

"How  muoh   is  it?"  asked  a  vodce. 

"Eighty-four,"  replied  the  humorist, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

After  the  laughter  had  subsided  Mr. 
Clemens  proceeded: 

"The  people  behind  this  glorious 
movement  will  push  it  to  success  if  you 
give  them  some  assistance  from  your 
pockets.  It  is  dismal  enough  to  be 
blind.  It  is  dreasy  art  the  best.  But  it 
can  be  so  largely  ameliorated  when  the 
blind  unfortunates  are  given  something 
to  do.  It  is  always  night  to  them 
•i  they  have  to  sit  wkh  .their  hands 
folded,  with  nothSng  to  do  it  is  drearier 
than  ever.  They  want  to  experience 
the  sweet  pleasure  of  earning  their  own 
way  in  the  world. 

nd   people   are   able   to  accomplish 
things    with     their    hands.      The 

Wh?t  }h*yam?k"  fi-nd  a  readv  market. 
What  is  wanted  of.  you  to-nmht  w]o 
are  not  blind  is  to  give  $15  000  The 
figures  aro  all  set.     The  •?'*  ro  -rxft  in 

After    the    gathering     had     adjourned 

™  YST^nEf  amoun,tinS  almost  to  the 
entire  $lo,000  were   pled-pcl 

*r^he„^?n£y  wiy  be  aPPH'ed  to  schoo's 
and  workshops  for  the  blind  to  be  es- 
tablished all  over  the  State 
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IRKTIKKS 
MONEY  FOR  BLIP 


Presides  for  the  First  Time  in 

His  Life  at  a  Meeting 

Held  in  Public. 


Like    This    Organization,    America's 

Humorist  Declares,  He  "Done 

the  Best  He  Could/' 


LETTER  FROM  HELEN  KELLER 


Call  Is  Issued  by  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion  for   Promoting  the   Inter- 
ests of  the  Sightless. 


Among  v  the  manifold  activities  thatj 
have  filled  the  long  career  of  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  none  h  is  been  more' 
strange  than  that  which  cams  into  his  esH 
perience  laftt  night,  when  for  the  first  time! 
in  his  life  he  presided  over  a  meeting  ofi 
anv  kin 3,  and  that  a  meeting  made  up; 
largely  of  blind  person?.  CharacterlsticaW 
ly.  hr>  relieved  the  occasion  of  any  touch' 
of  incongruity  and  in  an  address  touched 
with  a  suggestive  humor  and  a  gentle  sym- 
pathy, smarted  on  the  way  to  success  a 
new  movement  for  the  uplifting  and  ameli- 
oration of  his  afflicted  hearers. 

It  was  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which 
founded  last  November,  and  which  has 
among  Its  officers  and  advisers  such  well* 
known  persons  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  I 


Nicholas   Murray    Butler.    Dr.   John   Shaw  I 
Billings,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Joseph  ;i.  < 
Archbishop      Farley.      Bishop     Coadjutor 
Herbert  S.   Barnes  t   W.  \ 

De  Forest. 

Many  of  these  and  other  equally  well! 
known  citizens,  with  their  wives,  wi 
last  night's  gathering  in  the  ballroom  Of] 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  but  they  occupied 
the  balcony  box<=>s,  as  a  rule,  leaving  the 
main  floor  to  the  blind,  who  numbered  be- 
tween three  and  four  'hundred. 

After  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Christine  Da 
Barrague,  the  only  blind  -woman  in  the 
world  who  has  been  admitted  to  tb 
accompanied  by  Frank  O'Brien,  also  blind, 
on  the  piano,  Mr.  Clemens  stepped  to  the 
front  of 'the  platform  and  said:— 

"If  you  detect  any  awkwardness  in  my 
movements  or  any  infelicities  in  my  con- 
duct, my  explanation  is  that  I  never  before 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  any  kind  in  my 
life.  I  suppose  I  can  do  anything  that 
anybody  else  can,  but  I  recognize  that  this 
is  out  of  my  line.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  Essex  band. 

"Done  the-  Beat  It  Could.'' 

"Some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  gathering  in  a  New  England  town. 
There  were  orators  and  singers  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  It  was  really  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion.  The  yokel  newspaper  went 
into  ecstasies  in  trying  to  do  justice  to  it 
and  in  praising  the  speakers,  the  militia 
companies,  the  'bands  and  everything  else. 
Toward  the  end  the  writer  ran  out  of  ad- 
jectives and  phrases  of  glorification,  and 
then  found  that  he  had  one  band  left  over. 
He  had  to  say  something  about  It,  so  he 
.simply  added:— 'The  Essex  band  done  the 
■best  it  could.' 

"I  am  .the  Essex  "band  of  this  occasion, 
but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  with  good  in- 
tentions. I've  got  all  the  documents  of 
the  objects  of  this  association  and  this 
meeting  and  a  lot  of  statistics,  but  I 
never  could  do  anything  with  figures.  The 
multiplication  ta.ble  is  the  only  mathe- 
matics I  know,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  up  to 
nine  times  seven  I  don't  know  that— 
eighty-four.    I    think   it    is. 

"This  association,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  very  energetic  and  capable  persons,  who 
will  surely  push  it  to  success,  has  for  its 
purpoyo  to  search  cut  all  the  blind  and 
find  work  for  them  to  do  so  that  they  can 
earn  their  bread.  It  is  dismal  enough 
to  be  blind,  a  dreary  life  at  host,  but  it.  is 
a  life  that  can  be  largely  ameliorated  if 
we  can  find  something  for  them  to  do 
with  their  hands  and  to  relieve  them  ot 
the  sense  that  they  subsist  on  charity,  and 
often  reluctant  charity.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  can  turn  their  night  into  day  and 
give  them  happy  hearts. 

"Most  of  these  sufferers  have  seen  the 
light  and  know  how  to  miss  it,  and  it  is  for 
us  to  relieve  their  dreary  lives  by  teaching 
them  the  many  profitable  industries  they 
can  pursue.  This  association  needs  $15,000, 
and  there's  no 'graft  in  it  or  I  wouldn't  be 
here.  We  hope  to  beguile  it  out  of  your 
pockets. 

"Now,  I  want  you  who  have  sight  to 
know  what  it  means,  what  a  calamity  it 
is,  to  be  blind,  to  be  in  the  dark.  I  knew 
it  once  for  three  or  four  Jiours,  and  the 
sufferings,  the  mishaps  and  the  accidents 
I  endured  in  that  time  are  burned  into  my 
memory.  Out  of  that  grows  the  sympathy 
I  feel  and  always  shall  feel  for  all  who 
are  blind." 


Wh«»n   He   Was   Blind. 

He  then  told  a  story  of  an  adventure  In 
a  colossal  :bedroom,  in  a-  mediaeval  castle 
on  the  Rhine,  that  had  been  turned  into 
a  hotel,  and  about  which  he  tried  to  find 
himself  one  sleepless  night  when  the  place 
was  in  Egyptian  darkness.  The  narrative 
kept  his  hearers  in  constant  laughter,  but 
it  had  its  application  to  the  point  at  issue. 
Mr.  Clemens  then  read  a  letter  of  regret 
.from  former  President  Cleveland  and 
later  one  from  Helen  Keller,  who  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  illness. 

He  was  followed  by  Charles  F.  F.  Camp, 
ibell,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  the  Adult  Blind,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  for  spontaneous  recreation 
and  industrial  training  for  the  blind,  illus- 
trating his  argument  with  stereopticon 
views,  and  then  Mr.  Chcxate,  former  Am- 
bassador to  England,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  in  further  detail  the 
alms  of  the  organization,  expressing  his 
surprise  that,  in  a  city  so  charitably  in- 
clined as  New  York,  no  such  enterpri?« 
had  been  before  projected,  and  ending  with 
an  aopeal  for  substantial  aid. 

Helen  Keller's  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Clemens,  said:— "I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  have  spelled  into  my  hand 
the  words  as  they  fall  from  your  lips  and 
receive,  even  as  it  is  uttered,  the  eloquence 
of  our  newest  ambassador  to  the  blind.  We 
have  not  had  such  advocates  before.  You 
once  told  me  you  were  a  pessimist,  Mr. 
Clemens,  but  great  men  are  usually  mis- 
taken about  themselves.  You  are  an  op- 
timist. If  you  were  not,  you  would  not 
preside  at  the  meeting.  For  it  is  an  answer 
to  pessimism. 

"It  proclaims  that  the  heart  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  city  are  devoted  to  the 
good  of  mankind;  that  in  this,  the  busiest 
city  in  the  world,  no  cry  of  distress  goes 
up  but  receives  a  compassionate  and  gen- 
erous answer.  Rejoice  that  the  cause  of 
the  blind  has  been  heard  in  New  York,  for 
the  day  after  it  shall  be  heard  around  tha 
world."  mJ 
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MET  IN  AID  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

New  Fork,  March  29.— The  first  public 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Assn.  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind, 
founded  last  November,  was  made  notable 
tonight  by  the  presence  of  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain;  as  presiding  officer 
and  by  an  appeal  for  funds  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  former  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Clemens  made  an  appealing  address 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  who  are  striving  to 
make  themselves  self-supporting,  relieving 
the  seriousness  of  his  topic  by  many 
touches  of  gentle  humor. 

A  letter  of  personal  experiences  from 
Helen  Keller  and  an  address  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assn.  for  the  adult  blind,  were  other 
features  of  the  evening. 
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MARK  TWAIN  ASKS 
MONEY  FOR  BLIND 
AT  PUBLIC  MEETING 


NEW  YORK,  March  30.— Among  the 
many  manifold  activities  that  have 
filled  the  long  career  of  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  none  has  been 
more  strange  than  that  which  came  into 
his  experience  last  night,  when  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  presided  over  a 
meeting  of  any  kind,  and  that  a  meet- 
ing made  up  largely  of  blind  personis. 
Characteristically,  he  relieved  the  oc- 
n  of  any  touch  of  incongruity,  and 
~  Iress  touched  with  a  suggestive 


JCharacteristica 
eswgion  of  any  1 
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humor  and  a  gentle  sympathy,  started 
on  the  way  to  success  a  new  movement 
for  the  uplifting  and  amelioration  of 
hi«s  afflicted   hearers. 

It  was  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
New  York  S*ate  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which 
was  founded  last  November,  and  which 
has  among  its  officers  and  adviser^ 
such  well  known  persons  as  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
Joseph  H  Choate,  Archbishop  Farley, 
Bishop  Coadjutor  Greer,  Herbert  S. 
Barnes  and  Robert  W.   De  Forest. 


l^os^o^n    Hera,\<L.    YTlarrcVv  ^  \,  \^o6 


ATD  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

Mark  Twain,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  for 
raising  funds  to  tetter  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  expressed  himself  as  being 
unused  to  that  sort  of  work,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, he  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  very  thing  to  be  done:  to  secure 
employment  for  blind  persons.  As  he 
said  in  his  speech,  "Blind  people  are 
able  to '  accomplish  great  things  with 
their  hands.  The  things  they  make 
find  a  ready  market.  When  they  have 
to.  sit  with  their  hands  folded, 
with  nothing  to  do,  their  life  is  drear- 
ier than  ever."  It  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  blind  persons  that  this 
movement  has  started  up*  in  New  York, 
and  that  is  the  thing  which  is  most 
needed.  To  provide  work  for  the  adult 
blind,  those  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  teaching  now  given  to 
the  blind  to  make  them  almost  self- 
supporting,  and  entirely,  so  in  many 
cases,  is  one  of  the  great  problems. 
These  adults  did  not  have  an  opportu* 
uity  to  learn  to  do  things,  for  in  their 
day  the  most  that  was  attempted  with 
the  blind  was  to  teach  them  to  commu- 
nicate. Now,  however,  the  problem  is 
to  secure  them  work  and  not  charity, 
and  INiark  Twain's  name  has  never 
been  linlfcgd  with  a  more  deserving  pro^ 
posal. 


View   "Yo^rK    ^!vtnm<  Vt\b-\\ 


ie  Case  of  the  Bli^d. 

"Gruel,  inhuman  and  humiliating," 
are  the  words  used  by  the  protective 
union  of  New  York's  adult  blind  to 
describe  the  curiosity  of  "the  paid 
agents  of  sock  Ltes,  Who  without  author- 
ity enter  our  homes,  asking  numerous 
unnecessary  and  insulting  questions, 
seeking  information  from  neighbors 
I  and  questioning  the  butchers."  This 
union  also  denounces  an  article  written 
by  James  Forbes,  mendicancy  officer 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
entitled  "A  Feudal  Survival,"  which 
urges  that  the  annual  distribution  to 
the  blind  of  city  moneys  on  the  pier  of 
the  Charities  Department  is  a  relic  of 
medievalism  and  that  the  aid  should 
be  sent  direct  to  their  homes. 

Despite  this  protest  from  the  city's 
sightless  pensioners,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  our  system  of  blind  relief 
is  feudal,  and  that  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  relief  which  was 
dispensed  at  the  gates  of  castles  and 
monasteries — that  it  breeds  idleness 
and  pauperism.  The  charter  author- 
izes the  Charities  Commissioner  to  dis- 
pense annually  to  the  poor  adult  blind 
who  are  not  in  institutions  a  sum  "not 
to  exceed  in  all  $75,000"  and  "not  to 
exceed  $100  to  any  one  person."  This 
distribution,  made  at  a  stated  time  to 
about  600  applicants,  brings  to  the 
charities  pier  a  "bread  line"  of  the 
blind  that  is  in  itself  a  needless  exhi- 
bition of  their  dependence,  and  that 
makes  the  weak  and  vicious  among 
thpm  the  easier  victims  of  pirates.  As 
^T.  Forbes  says,  "Any  one  who  has 
witnessed  one  such  pay  day  of  the 
blind  has  seen  how,  in  many  cases, 
runners  from  the  lowest  dives  in  town 


are  escorting  blind  mendicants  to  the 
paymaster's  table,  only  to  take  them 
back  in  herds  to  their  places,  where 
the  pension  is  often  spent  before  night- 
fall." 

The  mendicant  blind  ought  to  be  in 
institutions;  they  keep  out  of  them, 
chiefly  because  within  them  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  vicious 
indulgence.  The  worthy  blind  are  en- 
titled to  the  most  considerate  treat- 
ment the  State  can  give  them.  Most  of 
all,  they  should  have  opportunity  to 
work  and  support  themselves.  As 
Helen  Keller  has  said:  "I  pray  gener- 
ous citizens  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  blind 
in  the  wilderness:  'Give  us  oppor- 
tunity to  work  that  we  may  feed, 
clothe  and  shelter  ourselves.'  "  There 
are  6,000  adult  blind  in  this  State,  and 
three-quarters  of  these  lost  their  sight 
after  the  age  of  twenty,  the  age  limit 
for  admission  into  the  existing  tech- 
nical schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  to 
afford  provision  for  instructing  the 
helplessness  of  these  that  the  activity 
Of  the  State  should  be  invoked. 
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TO    AID   THE    BLIND. 


Importance  of  Organized  Effort  to  Pro- 
wide  Employment. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  A7e?o  York  Times: 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  account 
in  The  Times  to-day  of  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  for  aiding  the  blind 
securing  employment.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  educate  pupils  supposedly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  themselves,, 
and  if  a  pupil  actually  graduates  fron 
one  of  these  schools  he  is  as  well  equippec 
in  his  line  to  render  efficient  service  a.< 
any  person  possessing  sight.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  in  getting  people  tc 
treat  a  blind  person  with  the  same  com- 
mon-sense methods  that  they  apply  to 
persons  with  sight  who  seek  employment. 
The  blind  do  not  need  pity  and  charity 
half  as  much  as  they  need  an  avenue  for 
bringing  their  qualifications  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  requiring  the  service  they 
can  render.  If  this  association  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  sort  of  employment  bu- 
reau for  the  blind,  I  venture  the  remark 
that  Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  never  lent  their  presence  to  a 
more  worthy  cause. 

Many  of  the  pupils  in  the  blind  schools 
have  no  relatives  to  look  out  for  them. 
They  are  educated,  and  when  their  school- 
days are  over  they  are  turned  adrift  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  on  the  streets 
of  this  city  -are  blind  men  selling  news- 
papers, grinding  organs,  and  begging  who 
are  well  educated,  some  of  them  brilliant 
musicians,  expert  at  tuning  pianos,  mak- 
ing mattresses,  and  caning  chairs;  ail 
they  need  is  somebody  to  assist  them  to 
employment,  in  order  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
contribute  the  price  of  one  library  to  this 
employment  bureau  fund  for  the  blind 
he  would  be  assisting  a  worthy  class  of 
people  to  taste  the  sweets  of  their  own 
labor,  where  they  must  now  accept  char- 
ity. Of  course,  all  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  blind  who  have  friends  to  care  for 
them.  ONE   WHO  KNOWS. 

New  York,  March  30,   1006. 
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^f    EMPLOYMENT     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

The  movement  just  started  in  this  city  by  an 
association  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  presi- 
dent will  accomplish  a  great  good  if  it  is  able  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  the 
blind,  and,  more  important  yet,  provide  avenues 
In  which  that  training  may  in  a  larger  measure 
be  usefully  employed.  The  blind  have  been  too 
frequently  treated  as  derelicts,  to  be  cared  for 
with  such  varying  degrees  of  kindness  as  family 
affection  or  official  charity  might  grant,  rather 
than  as  human  beings  with  their  own  lives  to 
lead  and  their  own  work  to  do.  Social  science 
has  gone  much  beyond  the  point  where  any 
such  view  is  avowed  or  perhaps  even  consciously 
held,  but  we  are  yet  far  from  having  achieved 
in  our  social  and  industrial  organization  that 
opportunity  for  the  blind  which  is  the  ideal  held 
forth  by  our  public  and  private  schools  for  these 
unfortunates. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lack  of  one  sense  is 
often  accompanied  by  uncommon  acuteness  of 
those  remaining.  The  blind,  especially  those 
who  are  afflicted  at  an  early  age,  may  become 
extremely  proficient  in  several  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. Expert  musicians  are  found  among 
them,  and  persons  with  no  extraordinary  talent 
become  perfectly  competent  in  many  industries 
which  can  be  carried  on  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  give  training  for  sev- 
eral industries,  but  too  often  the  sightless 
worker,  after  having  fitted  himself  for  a  useful 
career,  finds  the  door  of  opportunity  shut,  and 
no  prospect  before  him  but  a  life  of  unpro- 
ductive and  depressing  dependence.  Organized 
effort  is  needed  to  provide  employment  for  the 
blind  who  have  acquired  skill  in  trades.  The 
natural  instinct  of  any  person  seeking  labor  is 
to  turn  to  the  physically  sound.  Our  people 
are  generous  and  sympathetic  and  ever  ready  to 
provide  against  physical  suffering,  but  their  In- 
dustrial machine  is  rather  ruthless  in  its  opera- 
tion. Largely  from  lack  of  thought  we  fail  to 
provide  a  place  for  the  abnormal  worker,  who 
might  be  useful,  and  by  being  useful,  self-sup- 
porting and  happy. 

The  blind  should  not  be  left  to  beg,  or  peddle 
shoestrings,  or  eat  their  hearts  out  in  darkness 
without  an  occupation.  The  world  has  Its  mis- 
sion for  them,  and  they  should  be  helped  to  fill 


it  The  blind  schools  should  he  supplemented 
by  efficient  employment  bureaus,  and  employers 
having  work  which  can  be  done  by  the  blind 
should  be  educated  to  give  chances  to  those  of 
established  efficiency.  Thus  would  a  wide  door 
of  hope  be  opened  to  many  capable  and  selt^ 
respecting  persons  who  otherwise  have  before 
them  nothing  but  monotony  and  impotence. 
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RAISING  MONEY  FOR  BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
which  starred,  at  its  meeting-  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria  last  week  the  accumulation 
of  a  fund  of  $15,(300  for  the  establishment 
Gdf  schools  and  shops  for  the  blind  has 
succeeded  in  raising  nearly  keif  .the  de 
sired  amount. 

If  the  entire  $15,000  is  raised,  the  as- 
sociation will  be  enabled  to  open  enough 
sdheools  and  work-shops  to  k^ep  all  the 
indigent  blind  in  the  citv  employed  In 
■xfhocAs  there  will  be  instruction  in 
reading,  writing  and  trades.  Shops  for 
the  imlakimg-  of  ibrooms  and  clothes  will 
bf»  started. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

"  One  Who  Knows,"  in  the  letter  print- 
ed in  The  Times  on  Sunday  concerning 
the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind,  strikes  close  to  the  truth,  it  seems 
to  me,  when  he  says  that  the  blind  do  not 
need  charity  so  much  as  an  agency  to 
find  a  chance  for  them  to  do  the  work 
they  have  been  taught  how  to  do.  "  One 
Who  Knows  "  argues  that  the  schools  for 
the  blind  educate  them  to  a  point  where 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves,  if 
only  they  were  not  then  turned  adrift  to 
get  their  real  start  in  the  economic  world 
as  best  they  can,  and  thinks  that  if  the 
new  association  will  be  a  sort  of  employ- 
ment association  for  such  educated  blind 
persons,  the  greatest  part  of  the  "  prob- 
lem "  of  the  blind  will  be  solved.  I  have 
been  following  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion fairly  closely  ever  since  I  first  heard 
of  it,  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  I  know  it  is 
doing  that  work.  But  it  seems  to  me  a 
far  greater  difficulty  must  be  surmounted 
by  it. 

The   great  proportion  of   the   blind  lose 
their  sight  after  they  have  become  adults. 
They  have  to  begin  all  over  then  without 
the  advantages  of  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind.       That  is  the  real  problem,   as 
I    see    it— not    only    to    find    employment 
for  those  who   are  able  to   work,    but  to 
make  workmen  out  of  those  who  have  to 
begin  all  over  again  under  new  and  par- 
ticularly trying  circumstances  at   an  age 
when   the   schqols   for   blind   children   are 
closed  to  them.      And  these,  as  statistics 
show,   constitute  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  population.       I  have  i 
been  glad  to  find  that  the  new  association 
is  trying  to  do  that  very  work.       I  have  j 
visited  the  workshop   for  men   on   Forty-  j 
second  Street,  and  I  found  it  as  much  a  i 
training  school  in  manual  industries  as  a.| 


workshop.  They  have  a  blind  teacher  out 
every  day  giving-  instruction  to  blind  wo- 
men free.  Not  only  could  Andrew  Car- 
negie do  good  by  bestowing  the  "  price  of 
one  library  "  on  this  association,  as  "  One 
Who  Knows  "  says,  but  any  one  else  can 
contribute  a  smaller  sum  with  a  certainty 
that  it  is  well  spent,  I  am  sure,  and  will 
bring  full  returns. 
New  York,   April  4,   1906. 

ONE  WHO  IS  LEARNING. 


LOOK     AFTER  THE  BLIND. 

Th*»rp.  is  in  the  state  of  ]Sfe\/  York  an 
association  devoted  to  the  wori*'of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  blind,  and 
it  has  already  done  much  toward  mak- 
ing the  sightless  ones  not  only  happier 
hut  qualified  to  earn  a  living.  There 
are  workshops  for  blind  men  and  there 
are  instructors  for  blind  women  and 
the  desire  is  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves. 

As  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Van  Trump 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  Xew-Century  Club  in  this  city, 
the  great  work  to  be  done  for  the  adult 
blind  particularly  is  to  Lift  fohem  from 
the  depths  of  despondency,  to  show  them 
that  they  can  be  helpful  to  themselves 
and  useful  to  others.  What  Mr.  Van 
Trump  said  is  in  direct  line  with  what 
the  New  York  association  is  doing. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  question  of  the  care  and  the  train 
ing  of  the  blind.  There  are  everywhere 
to  be  found  blind  men  and  women  who 
are  able  to  take  up  daily  tasks  and  Avho 
accomplish  much,  but  there  are  other 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  helpless 
dependents  upon  others,  while  in  ex- 
cellent physical  health,  simply  because 
there  has  been  nobody  to  train  their 
hands  and  to  give  them  hope  and  en- 
couragement- 

It  is  surprising  how  many  fields  are 
open  to  the  blind,  and  there  are.  many 
such  defectives  who  are  able  to  earn 
not  only  livings  for  themselves  but  for 
others.  Blind  ministers,  blind  musicians, 
and    blind    writers    of   force   are   not   un- 


known.  There  are  Mind  workers  every- 
where, but  there  am  too  many  blind 
children   and    adults   who   arc  neglected.- 

Training  schools  for  tho  blind  have  long 

bron  in  existence,  but  there  is  yet  more 
work  to  l>o  done  in  that  direction. 

Some  way  should  1)0  provided  whereby 
thorn  can  bo  secured  a  complete  list  of 
tho  blind  children  and  blind  men  and 
worn  on  in  Delaware.  This  dono  efforts 
should  bo  made  to  see  that  tho  children 
are  properly  educated  and  that  tho  mon 
and  women  are  given  training  when 
needed  so  as  to  qualify  'them  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  horrible  monotony 
of  the  idle  sightless  ones.  Much  has 
been  done  for  the  blind  children,  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  for  the 
blind  adults.  They  are  not  'to  be  pitied 
and  made  objects  of  charity.  They  are 
to  be  cheered,  made  to  understand  that 
there  is  work  for  them  to  do,  and  then 
provide  them  witli  the  work. 


"We^v   Vir^m\a-..1a-^\&V 
BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Interest    in    the    condition    of     the 
blind    in   this    State    found     forceful 
expression  on  Thursday    evening   of 
last  week  in  the  assembling  rhere  in 
public  meeting  for  the  first    time,    of 
the  New  York  State   Association    for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
which  was    founded    last   November, 
and  which  has  among  its  officers  and 
adviser.-  such  well  known  persons    as 
Dr.    Lyman    Abbott.     Dr.     Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Dr.  John   Shaw    Bill- 
ings,   Dr.    Felix   Alder,     Joseph     H. 
Choate,   Archbishop   Farley.    Bishop 
1     ■ad.jutor  Greer,  Herbert   S     Barnes 
aid   Robert   W.  Dei/orest.      Mr.  8am- 
uel   L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  presid- 
ed; and  while  he  mingled  humor  with 
pathos  in  his  address,  the  absence  of 
!>;■.  Lyman  Abbott   was    felt,    as    he 
has  a  gift  in  the  art    of    looking    the 
sympathetic  and    the    helpful    which 
was    missed.      Mr.    Choate's    address 
was    admirable    and  forceful  though 
b  ief,  as  the  hour    was    late.      There 
is  no  question   that    the   sympathetic 
1  elp  of  the   people    ought    to,    as    we 
believe  it    will,    go    out    towards   the 
sis  thousand  blind  people    who    need 
i"    be   educated,    and    helped    lo  the 
sic  luaintanees  of   self  help,    and    we 
may  add  self-respect.     The  pathetic 
eloquent  letter  of  Miss  Helen    Keller, 


tho  exhibit  of  whal  is  being  done  for! 
the  blind  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
the  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Christine  L<a 
Barrague,  "the  only  blind  woman  in 
the  world  who  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar,"  accompained  by  Frank 
O'Brien,  also  blind,  on  the  piano,  the 
sympathetic  character  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  the  statements  of  what 
is  being  done  and  what  is  needed — 
all  moved  the  audience  to  expressions 
o  sympathetic  appreciation.  The 
Association  aims  to  extend  the  effici- 
ency of  the  service  which  is  already 
being  done  lor  the  blind,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  doctors  ot  clinics  and 
hospitals  through  a  postal  card  regis- 
tration system,  in  order  to  get  in 
touch  with  all  patients  who  are  be- 
ing treated  for  ailments  of  the  eye, 
t  >  supply  tickets  for  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments'  to  blind 
people  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford them.  The  Association  lias 
began  collecting  work  from  blind 
women  in  their  homes  to  be  sold 
outside,  and  has  started  a  workshop 
for  broom  making',  chair  caning,  etc, 
for  men.  it  hopes  to  have  shops 
for  both  sexes,  and  an  employment 
bureau  in  connection  with  them.  It 
will  establish  classes  in  supplement- 
ary education  for  those  becoming 
blind  late  in  life  to  teach  the  use  of 
the  appliances  by  which  the  blind 
read  and  write,  and  give  instruction 
in  trades  found  practical  for  them. 
Tlie  Association  also  send  home 
teachers  to  those  blind,  unfitted  to 
go  out  to  work  to  learn  in  the  regul- 
ar classes,  and  to  give  what  employ- 
ment and  instruction  they  are  cap- 
able of  receiving,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  lives    being    absolute]}-    useless 


TM 


ie   Association    re- 


f  quires  the  sum  of  $15,000.  With 
'  this  it  proposes  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  adequate  workshop  for 
blind  men  and  women,  and  also  to 
establish  classes  for  reading,  writing 
and  trades  for  the  adult  blind  and 
meet  the  expenses,  the  salaries  and 
necessary  equipment  of  visitors  and 
home  teachers  for  the  adult  blind. 
11'  there  are  readers  of  ihese  linos 
who  cannot  afford  to  give  sum  en  bloc, 
but  can  subscribe  smaller  annual 
supseriptious  let  them  send  them  to 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  44 East  Seventy- 
eighth  street,  this  city,  and  help  on 
the  noble  work  which  has  been  in- 
agurated  under  such  favorable  au- 
spices. 
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TO  PREPARE  A  CENSUS 

OF  STATE'S  BLIND  PEOPLE 

—         - 

William     J.    McCluskey     Member   of 
New  Commission. 

William  J.  McCluskey  of  this  city  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Higgins  a 
member  of  a  commission  which  will  pre- 
pare a  census  of  the  blind  in  the  state 
and  investigate  conditions  at  institutions 
for  the  blind.  The  other  members  of  the 
commission  arc  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo  and  Ebon  P.  Morford  of  Brooklyn. 

There  is  an  appropriation  of  $5,CO0  for 
'the  expenses  of  the  commission  provided 
by  special  act.  A  report  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Legislature  next  February. 

The  following  have  been  named  by  the 
Governor  as  a  state  prison  site  commis- 
sion: John  G.  Wickser  of  Buffalo,  Cor- 
nelius V.  Collins  of  Troy,  Elisha  Johnson 
of  Olean,  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and  Edwin 
O.  Holter  of  New  York. 


Eben  P.  Morford,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Higgins  as  one  of 
the  commission  of  three  to  prepare  a  cen- 
sus of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  superintendent  of  tho  Industrial  Home 
for  BlindJ-Men  at  518  Gates  avenue. 
Though  totaly  blind  he  goes  almost  every 
where  by  himself.  He  always  has  the 
papers  read  to  him  and  keeps  track  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  He  en- 
joys a  good  cigar  and  likes  to  jump  on  the 
popular  fallacy  that  there  is  no  fun  in 
smoking  unless  one  can  see  the  smoke. 
Mr.  Morford  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Monday  Club,  an  organization  of  charit- 
able workers,  a  ready  speaker  and  a  clear 
thinker.  His  uniform  cheerfulness  makes 
him  a  favorite  wherever  he  goes;  and  the 
blind  men  In  the  Gates  avenue  institution, 
of  which  John  G.  Jenkins  is  president, 
have  an  unlimited  admiration  for  their 
superintendent. 
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^      TO  ASSIST  THE  Bill 

A  Society  Formed  in  This  City  to  Pro- 
mote  the   Interests   of  the   Sightless. 

An  organization  has  recently  been  formed 
in  this  city  called  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind,  which  has  in  part  grown  out  of  a 
movement  among  a  small  body  of  women 
to  provide  tickets  for  recitals  and  concerts 
to  be  distributed  to  the  blind. 

The  first  work  of  the  new  association  will 
be  a  careful  registration  of  the  blind  of 
the  city.  A  similar  registration  of  the  blind 
is  now  being  made  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  older  State  association  there.  The  New 
York  association  aims  to  stimulate  among 
the  seeing  public  interest  in  the  blind  of 
the  State,  and  has  announced  a  large  meet- 
ing for  April,  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  at  which  Helen  Keller,  Joseph 
Choate,  and  Mark  Twain  will  speak. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  22,  1906 
New   York   to    Educate    the    Blind 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  yes- 
terday, on  motion  of  Commissioner  War- 
burg, unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that 
the  board  should  take  up  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  those  otherwise  physically  in- 
capacitated. In  his  resolution.  Mr.  Warburg 
noted  that  the  education  of  the  blind,  crip- 
pled, abnormal  and  otherwise  physically  de- 
fective children  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
various  societies  and  private  schools,  which 
have  given  these  children  instruction  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ideas.  He  proposed  that 
President  Winthrop  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  schools 
there  are  and  report  what  recommendations 
it  sees  fit,  so  that  the  Board  of  Education 
may  supervise  and  control  the  education  of 
such  children. 

William  J.  O'Shea  was  elected  district  su- 
perintendent, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Shallow  as  associ- 
ate city  superintendent. 


TO  BRING 
OP  FOR  BLIND  HERE. 


Charities   Board    Bill   Offered   in 

Senate — Measures   of   Local 

Interest. 


(News  Staff  Correspondence.) 
ALBANY,     April     12.— Senator   Arm- 
strong-  yesterday    introduced    the      bill 
presented  by  the  State  Bo^rd  of  Chr. :  i 
ties,    providing-   for   two  shops   for    the 
blind,   leaving  the  question  of  location 
to  the  board  of  managers  to  be  appoint- ' 
ed  by  the  Governor.        Buffalo  legisla- 
tors   will    work    to    secure    one    of  -  the 
shops  for  Buffalo. 


i 
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SMPLOYMENTFORTHEBLIND 


MOVEMENT  TO  HELP  SIGHTLESS 
TO  INDEPENDENCE. 


"Work;  Inangnrated  in  Englaiul  by  a. 
Blind  American — Hove  Model  Schools 
Are  Planned  and  Operated — Trades 
Tanght  with  Success-Helen  Keller 
Leading-  Movement  in  Massachusetts 


The  cause  of  the  adult  blind  was  feeling- 
ly pleaded  at  a  parlor  meeting  held  yester- 
day at  the  home  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  No. 
44  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Experiment  Station  for  the  Blind. 
The  movement  to  provide  trades  training 
and  employment  for  the  blind  has  flourished 
in  England  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
motive  of  yesterday's  meeting  was  to  fur- 
ther a  similar  movement  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Campbell's  talk  was  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  and  moving  pictures,  show- 
ing the  work  carried  on  in  model  schools  in 
England  and  America. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Campbell  Miss  Holt 
said:  "For  some  time  my  sister  and  I  have 
come  personally  in  touch  with  many  blind 
persons  in  this  city.  We  wondered  at  the 
large  proportion  of  sightless  people  who 
were  paupers.  The  blind  whom  we  met, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  often  very 
intelligent,  were  usually  unfitted  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  in  any  work.  We  found  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the 
ignorant  attitude  towards  them  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Pity  the  blind,  drop  a  penny 
in  his  hat,  buy  a  shoe  string,  give  a  pen- 
sion, shut  them  up  in  an  institution— this 
is   the  ordinary  feeling." 


The  real  capacity  of  sightless  people  has 
been  demonsi  Dr.    F.   J.   Campbell, 

head  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  an 
American,  has  himselL"  been  totally  blind 
since   childhood. 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF    PRESENT    INSTITUTIONS 
FOR     THE     BLIND. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  declared  that  the  average  in- 
mate of  a  prison  or  reformatory  was  better 
off  than  the  average  student  at  a  school  for 
the  blind.  The  idea  of  an  institute  for  the 
blind  was  repellent  to  any  one  who  had 
tested  the  capacity  of  sightless  persons  to 
lead  an  independent,  self-supporting  exist- 
ence. The  cost  to  the  State  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  helpless  blind  is  always 
great,  and  because  it  is  unnecessary  is  an 
injustice  alike  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
unhappy  people  whom  it  seeks  to  serve. 

"The  blind  do  not  need  your  charity," 
eaid  Mr.  Campbell,  '"They  simply  ask  your 
justice.  Given  half  a  chance  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves."  , 

The  first  half  of  the  talk  was  illustrated 
with  pictures  showing  modern  methods  of 
educating  the  blind.  Physical  culture  en- 
ters Into  the  training  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent, the  object  being  to  create  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  physical  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Buildings  and  grounds 
of  modern  schools  are  carefully  planned  to 
further  this  aim.  Instead  of  the  usual 
landscape  gardening  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  large  stretches  of  lawn  surrounded 
by  paths  and  shrubbery.  The  students  thus 
have  uninterrupted  stretches  of  grounds  to 
wander  over,  with  paths,  trees,  and  flower- 
beds to  mark  boundaries  of  safety.  Every 
corner  is  marked  by  a  small  raised  stone- 
work or  fence.  Similarly,  indoors  every 
stairway  and  dangerous  spot  is  marked. 
These  are  merely  educational  devices  since 
the  object  is  to  teach  the  blind  how  to  fin* 
their  sightless  way  through  any  thorough- 
fare. "There  are  no  such  safeguards  on  the 
public  streets,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "But 
after  you  have  learned  to  read,  you  don't 
carry  the   alphabet  around   with  you." 

Moving  pictures  of  gymnasium  work,  out- 
door sports,  games,  rowing,  cycling,  etc., 
were  given  to  show  the  perfect  freedom 
of  movement  and  the  confidence  attained 
by  blind  pupils  In  the  model  schools.  A 
group  of  girls  playing  a  running  game  in 
one   of   the   large   open  lawns  was   striking. 


The  girls  ran  without  any  of  the  timid, 
groping  motions  associated  with  the  sight- 
less: They  chased  each  other  around  the 
Jlwn  with  all  the  spontaneity  of  ordinary 
children,  never  once,  in  the  moving  picture, 
which  last  several  minutes,  running  into 
other  players.  The  path  surrounding  the 
lawn  was  the  safeguard.  As  soon  as  feet 
touched  the  gravel  the  runners  turned 
quickly  about  and  ran  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, recognizing  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  racing  at  this  school  was  especially 
Interesting.  Long  fences  of  fine  wire  en- 
closed each  running  path.  A  large  ring 
to  which  was  attached  a  light  chain  and 
a  little  bell,  was  on  each  wire.  The  run- 
ners grasped  the  end  of  the  chain,  which 
was  carried  as  they  ran,  thus  giving  the 
»pecta:ors  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the 
race. 

Special  bicycles,  or  tricycles,  held  twelve 
or  more  riders,  one  of  the  foremost  riders 
being  a  seeing  person  who  attended  to  the 
steering.  Other  motion  pictures  showed 
the  students  swimming,  skating,  and  other- 
wise employing  themselves  with,  perfect 
confidence  and  freedom. 

THE   PROPER  TREATMENT  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

"Don't  say  it  is  wonderful,"  begged  Mr. 
Campbell.  "It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  or 
at  least  not  any  more  so  than  when  seeing 
people  do  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  the 
Braille  system  of  raised  letters  and  sym- 
bols with  which  the  blind  are  taught  to 
read,  to  work  in  mathematics,  to  use  short- 
hand and  the  typewriter,  to  learn  music,  is 
wonderful,  but  so  is  the  system  by  which 
the  seeing  accomplish  the  same  ends.  Never 
tell  a  blind  person  that  what  he  has  done 
is  a  marvel  or  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
blind  should  be  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves just  ordinary  mortals,  dising  simple, 
ordinary  tasks.  Above  all  they  should  never 
be  placed  in  a  class  apart.  They  should 
associate  with  the  seeing,  work  with  the 
seeing,  and  compete  with  the  seeing  in 
every  way.  Blind  schools  should  give  di- 
plomas, stating  impartially  and  exactly  the 
capacity  of  the  graduate.  What  is  the  use 
of  a  school  which  does  not  give  a  diploma? 
One  of  the  greatest  disabilities  under  which 
an  educated  blind  man  labors  is  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  seeing  population,  which  can- 
not be  made  to  believe  in  the  capacity  of 
people  without  eyes.  ' 

Mr.  Campbell  told  of  an  experience  of 
his  father  who  sought  to  place  a  blind  or- 
ganist in  an  Edinboro  church.  "We  will  not 


have  a  blind  man,"  was  the  obstinate  re- 
sponse to  his  ;u  "Why  not?" 
"Because  a  blind  man  could  not  teach  mu- 
le to  i  ing  choir  boys,"  Dr. 
Campbell  laid  four  walking  sticks  in  po- 
rtion and  with  a  watch  for  a  note  gave 
the  astonished  committee  a  vivid  lesson  in 
musical  notation  on  the  spot,  'the  blind  or- 
ganist was  given  the  position,  which  he 
held  with  credit  for  fiftepn  years.  Several 
well-known  choir  masters  and  singers  in 
the   United    States   are   totally   blind. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  exceptionally  gift- 
ed who  are  capable  of  earning  their  liv- 
ing. A  year  ago  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind  opened  an  experiment  station 
to  determine  what  industrial  occupations 
are  to  be  profitably  engaged  in  by  the 
blind.  -"Sewing,  chair-caning,  mattress-mak- 
ing, and  broom  making  have  been  en- 
gaged in  for  some  time,  but  the  demand 
for  these  trades  is  limited,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  sightless  persons  is  beyond 
these  limited  occupations.  Four  process- 
es in  factories  have  already  been  tested 
with  success  and  the  workers  now  have 
steady  employment.  One  of  these,  a  bright 
girl  of  twenity-five,  was  educated  in  a  State 
school  for  the  blind  and  soon  after  leav- 
ing was  forced  to  find  refuge  from  starva- 
tion in  an  almshouse.  Mr.  Campbell  had  her 
removed  and  taught  the  trade  of  a  tobac- 
co stripper.  She  is  now  working  in  a  fac- 
tory, earning  fair  wages  and  giving  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  her  employers.  This 
is  in  Boston,  where  the  cigar-making 
trades  are  highly  organized.  The  blind  girl 
is  in  a  union  shop  and  belongs  to  a  union 
of  strippers. 

Anoither  trade  followed  by  blind  women 
is  that  of  machine  hat  frame  making.  The 
girls  were  taught  the  trade  in  a  training 
class  of  seeing  girls  instituted  by  the  Wo- 
men's Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston.  Paper  box  making  !s  a  third  trade 
in  which  the  blind  are  successfully  engaged. 
In  a  hairpin  factory  three  women  do  sat- 
isfactory work. 


A   TRADE  IN   WHICH   THE   BLIND   HAVE   MET 
SUCCESS. 

One  of  the   most  interesting  experiments 
of    the    Massachusetts     Aseociation      is     in 
weaving.  Rag  carpet  weaving  is  an  old  oc- 
cupation   of    the    sightless,    no    pattern    or 
-^olor  scheme   taken  into   consideratioa.    In 


the  experiment  station  in  Cambridge  the 
most  artistic  patterns  in  towels,  rugs,  and 
other  pieces  are  produced.  The  method  of 
teaching  is  ingenious,  piano  keys  being 
used  to  impart  the  necessary  ideas.  A 
large  house  in  Boston  *sells  all  the  weav- 
ings  which  the  experiment  station  is  able 
to  'turn  out. 

That  the  blind  may  successfully  lead  the 
blind  was  an  interesting  point  made  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  An  industry  which  promis- 
es well  for  the  future  in  Massachusetts 
is  mop-making.  A  blind  man  has  invented 
a  most  useful  form  of  moD  which  the 
association  is  about  to  patent.  The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  mop  will  be  kept 
for  the  blind  exclusively.  Pictures  were 
shown  of  business  enterprises  built  up  by 
sightless  men.  One  of  the  largest  piano 
and  music  stores  in  Edinboro  is  owned  and 
operated  by  two  blind  men.  Piano  tuning 
and  repairing  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields   of   effort  for   the   blind. 

The  'greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is 
means  of  cooperation  between  the  blind  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
know  how  to  cane  a  chair,  and  another 
thing  to  get  chairs  to  cane.  Employment 
bureaus  for  the  sightless  are  urgently  de- 
manded. Thi3  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association,  and  has  done 
much  good  work  for  it.  A  cooperative  bu- 
reau in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
is  projected,  and  Miss  Keller  believes  that 
:  will  be  the  means  of  educating  the  public 
o  a  knowledge  of  the  real  capacity  of  the 
sightless.  A  bureau  established  by  Miss 
Holt  two  years  ago  in  London  has  been  very 
successful. 

A  feature  of  yesterday's  lecture  was  the 
presence  in  the  audience  of  half  a  dozen 
totally  blind  men  who  enjoyed  the  talk  and 
even  the  pictures,  as  they  were  explained  by 
seeing  friends.  One  of  the  men,  a  musician 
and  a  teacher  of  music,  came  all  the 
way  from  Newark  entirely  alone  to  attend 
the  lecture.  Another  blind  spectator  waa 
the  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Brooklyn,  which  is  making  good 
advances  in  industrial  work.  He  also  came 
to    the    lecture    unattended. 
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APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Money  Urgently  Needed— First  Public 

Meeting  to  Be  Held 

March  29. 


- 


The  first  public  meeting  in 
city  of  the  New  York  State  "Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
will  be  held  on  March  29.  The  following 
appeal  has  been  issued  by  the  treasurer: 

"Three  years  ago  the  work  of  collecting 
tickets  for  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  of  distributing  them  to  the 
blind  who  could  otherwise  not  afford  them, 
was  organized.  The  originators  of  this 
plan  came  personally  in  contact  with  the 
blind,  and  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that,  either  for  lack  of  training  or  oppor- 
tunity for  work,  many  of  them  who  were 
able-bodied  were  forced  to  be  dependent 
for  their  support,  partially  or  entirely,  on 
the  State,  on  the  city,  or  on  private  phil- 
anthropy. 

"This  led  to  the  careful  study  in  Europe 
and  America  of  the  best  methods  for  help- 
ing the  blind,  and  it  was  decided  that 
those  in  New  York  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  work  should  have  a  chance  to 
do  so.  Therefore  a  society  similar  to  that 
in  Massachusetts,  was  created  and  called 
the  New  York  State  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind.  This 
society  will  continue  the  distribution  of 
tickets  which,  besides  giving  much  pleas- 
ure, have  proved  of  educational  value. 
The  organization  sends  visitors  to  the 
blind  in  their  homes,  where  they  give 
practical  suggestions  to  help  those  willing 
and  able  to  work,  and  bring  cheer  and 
courage  wherever  possible.  The  employ- 
ment bureau,  using  the  information  gath- 
ered by  .the  visitors,  will  try  to  find  re- 
munerative occupations  for  some  blind 
people  in  their  homes,  for  others  in  handi- 


craft  shops  for  the  blind— in  factories  for 
the  seeing,  and  for  some  in  mercantile  and 
professional  pursuits. 

"A  much  larger  number  of  the  blind  in 
New  York  should  be  self-supporting.  The 
New  York  State  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind  wishes,  by 
co-operating  with  existing  associations 
and  institutions,  to  extend  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  which  is  already  being  done 
for  the  blind,  and  to  help  them  in  the 
best   ways  to   help   themselves. 

"Money  is  urgently  needed  to  start  the 
work,  to  pay  for  postage,  printing,  for  the 
salaries  of  visitors  and  teachers,  and  to 
start  the  employment  bureau  and  the 
handicraft  shops,  etc.  All  contributions 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  if  sent  to 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  treasurer  (pro  tem.), 
No.  44  East  Seventy-eighth  street,  Man- 
hattan." 

A  letter  from  Helen  Keller  says,  in 
part: 

"My  heart  gave  such  a  glad  assent  to 
your  invitation  to  join  the  New  York  as- 
sociation for  helping  the  blind,  that  I 
quite  forgot  to  send  you  a  formal  accept- 
ance, which  I  do  now.  Will  you  please 
express  to  thk  association  my  pleasure  in 
being  one  of  their  vice-presidents?  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  help  the  blind  In  New  York. 

"It  is  hard  to  be  blind  even  when  every 
ameliorating  circumstance  is  present.  Rut 
blindness  need  not  be  so  hard  as  H  has 
been  in  this  country.  The  principal  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  blind  in  America  to 
become  at  least  partially  self-supporting 
is  lack  of  organization  and  co-operation. 

"Opportunity  to  work  is  the  boon  the 
blind  ask  of  their  fellowmen.  Work,  prof- 
itable work,  robs  blindness  of  its  crudest 
stimr.  it  pervades  our  darkness  wJth  the 
light  of  joy  and  contentment.  The  object 
of  our  striving  is  very  practical.  The  as- 
sociation cannot  open  the  blinded  eyes  to 
thdi  lirrht  of  day;  but  it  can  make  darkness 
beanible." 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

\  — . 

State  Association  Which  A^ds  the  Un- 
fortunate to  Aid' Them- 
selves.    jT 

The  New  York  State  Associawon  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind  is  sending  out  an 
appeal  to  philanthropists  for  money  to  start  the 
work  of  exteuding  the  efflcienoy  of  the  service 
which  is  already  being  done  for  the  blind  and 
to  help  them  in  the  best  ways  to  help  them- 
selves. This  society  distributes  tickets  for 
musical  and  dramatic  performances  among  the 
blind.  It  sends  visiters  to  the  blind  in  their 
homes,  where  they  give  practical  suggestions  to 
help  those  willing  and  able  to  work  and  bring 
cheer  and  courage  wherever  possible.  Its  Em- 
ployment Bureau,  using  the  information 
gathered  by  the  visitors,  tries  to  find  remuner- 
ative occupations  for  some  blind  people  in  their 
homes,  for  others  in  handicraft  shops  for  the 
blind,  and  for  some  in  mercantile  and  profes- 
sional pursuits. 

The  association  will  have  its  first  public  moot- 
ing in  this  city.  March  29.  Samuel  Clemens. 
(Mark  Twain)  will  preside  and  Joseph  Ohoate 
and  Helen  Keller  will  speak. 

Contributions  for  th»  work  may  be  forwarded 
to  Miss  "Winifred  Holt.  Treasurer.  33  East 
Seventy-eighth  street,  Manhattan. 
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OES^March  29th  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
-ociation  for  Promoting-  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  will  be 
held  in  Xew  York  City.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
will  preside  and  the  principal  speaker  will  be  Miss  Helen  Keller,  vice- 
president  of  the  association. 

Three  years  ago  the  work  of  collecting  tickets  for  musical  and 
dramatic  performances  and  of  distributing  them  to  the  blind  who 
could  otherwise  not  afford  them,  was  organized.  The  originators  of 
this  plan  came  personally  in  contact  with  the  blind,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that,  either  for  lack  of  training  or  opportunity  for  work, 
many  of  them  who  were  able-bodied,  were  forced  to  be  dependent  for 
their  support,  partially  or  entirely,  on  the  State,  on  the  city,  or  on  pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

This  led  to  the  careful  study  in  Europe  and  America  of  the  best 
methods  for  helping  the  blind,  and  it  was  decided  that  ihose  in  New 
York  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work,  should  have  a  chance  to  do 
so.  Therefore  a  society  similar  to  that  in  Massachusetts  was  created 
and  called  the  New  York  State  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind.  This  society  will  continue  the  distribution  of  tick- 
ets, which  besides  giving  much  pleasure,  have  proved  of  educational 
value.  The  organization  sends  visitors  to  the  blind  in  their  homes, 
!  where  they  give  practical  suggestions  to  help  those  willing  and  able  to 
i  work,  and  bring  cheer  and  courage  wherever  possible.  The  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  using  the  information  gathered  by  the  visitors,  will  try 
to  find  remunerative  occupations  for  some  blind  people  in  their  homes,  I 
for  others  in  handicraft  shops  for  the  blind — in  factories  for  the  seeing  i 
and  for  some  in  mercantile  and  professional  pursuits. 

It  is  believed  by  the  members  of  the  association  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  blind  of  New  York  should  be  self-supporting,  and  the 
energy  of  the  society  is  to  be  directed  to  making  this  end  attainable. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  help  the  afflicted  by  aiding  them  to  help  them- 
selves. No  more  worthy  cause  could  be  found  than  that  of  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  whom  nature  has  robbed  of  life's 
most  important  faculty,  and  philanthropically  inclined  people  can  find 
in  contributions  to  the  society's  aid  a  gratifying  channel  for  the  dis- 
position of  a  small  portion  of  their  bounty.  ^0* 


rUK  MOMOTING  THE 

INTERESTS  OF  BLIND 


Mark      Twain    to      Preside    Over 
State  Meeting. 


ASSOCIATION     JUST     ORGANIZED. 


To  Help  Sightless  to  Help  Themselves. 

Prominent     Men     Are 

Enrolled. 


Mark  Twain  is  to  preside  over  the 
first  public  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City  on  Mar  cfi.  29  next.  This 
is  not  a  joke.  In  fact,  tnere  is  nothing 
of  paramount  significance  in  Mr. 
Clemens'  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion, but  it  deserves  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  an  organization  that 
includes  many  prominent  people. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  president,  Miss 
Helen  Keller  is  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents, Mr.  Clemens  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  are  honorary  vice-presi- 


dents,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board. 

A  communication  from  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  the  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion, of  No.  44  East  Seventy-eighth 
street,  New  York  City,  thus  describes 
ifche  purpose  of  the  body: 

The  organization  sends  visitors  to 
the  blind  in  their  homes,  where  they 
give  practical  suggestions  to  help 
those  willing  and  able  to  work,  and 
bring  cheer  and  courage  wherever  pos- 
Bible.  The  employment  bureau,  using 
the  information  gathered  by  the  visi- 
tors, will  try  and  find  remunerative  oc- 
cupations for  some  blind  people  in 
their  homes,  for  others  in  handicraft 
shops  for  the  blind — in  factories  for 
the  seeing,  and  for  some  in  mercantile 
and  professional  pursuits.  The  New 
York  State  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  wishes,  by 
co-operating  with  existing  associations 
and  institutions,  to  extend  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  which  is  already 
being  done  for  the  blind,  and  to  help 
them  in  the  best  ways  to  help  them- 
selves. Money  is  urgently  needed  to 
?tart  the  work.  All  contributions  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  if  sent  to 
Miss  Holt 
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WORK  ON  BEHALF  OF  BLIND. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  "Mark  Twain,"  and 
Helen  Keller  to  Address  a  LPufollc 
Meeting. 

Arrangements  for  the  first  public  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  have 
been  completed,  and  it  is  announced  that 
at  this  gathering,  on  March  29,  Samuel. 
Clemens  ("Mark  Twain")  will  preside,  and 
that  the  speakers  will  include  Joseph  H. 
Choate    and    Miss    Helen    Keller. 

Three  years  ago  the  work  of  collecting 
tickets  for  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances and  of  distributing  them  to  the 
blind  who  could  otherwise  not  afford  them 
was  organized.  The  originators  of  this 
plan  came  personally  in  contact  with  the 
blind,  and  were  impressed  with-  the  fact 
that,  either  for  lack  of  training  or  oppor- 
tunity for  work,  many  of  them  who  were 
able-bodied,  were  forced  to  be  dependent 
for  their  support,  partially  or  entirely,  on 
the  State,  on  the  city,  or  on  private  philan- 
thropy. 

This  led  to  the  careful  study  in  Europe 
and  America  of  the  best  methods  for 
helping  the  blind,  and  it  was  decided  that 
ithose  in  New  York  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  work,  should  have  a  chance  to 
do  so.  Therefore  a  society  similar  to  that 
in  Massachusetts,  was  created  and  called 
the  New  York  State  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind.  This 
society  will  continue  the  distribution  of 
tickets,  which  besides  giving  much  plea- 
sure, have  proved  of  educational  value. 
The  organization  sends  visitors  to  the 
blind  in  their  homes,  ^where  they  give  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  help  those  willing  and 
able  to  work,  and  bring  cheer  and  courage 
wherever  possible.  The  employment  bu- 
reau, using  the  information  gathered  by 
the  visitors,  will  try  to  find  remunerative 
occupations  for  some  blind  people  in  their 
homes,  for  others  in  handicraft  shops  for 
J  the  blind — in  factories  for  the  seeing,  and 
for  some  in  mercantile  and  professional 
pursuits. 


It  is  considered  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  the  blind  In  New  York  should  be 
self-supporting.  The  New  York  State  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  wishes,  by  cooperating  with  ex- 
isting associations  and  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  efficiency  of  the  service  which  is 
already  being  done  for  the  blind,  and  to 
help  them  in  the  best  ways  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Money    is    urgently    needed    to    start    the 

work,  to  pay  for  postage,  printing,  for  the 

salaries    of    visitors    and    teachers,    and    to 

start     the    employment     bureau    and     the 

handicraft  shops,  etc.  All  contributions  will 

be   acknowledged  if  sent   to  Miss  Winifred 

Holt,    treasurer    (pro    tern),    No. 

Seventy-eighth    Street. 

.    .    . 


Winifred 
44    Easy 
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AIDING    THE    ADULT   BLIND. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  come  to 
workers  among  the  blinjjl  in  this  and 
other  States  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  broader  view  in  dealing  with 
their  problem.  Hitherto  the  efforts 
made  to  provide  the  sightless  with 
homes  and  employment  have  been  more 
I  or  less  spasmodic,  and  dependent  large- 
j  ly  upon  private  charity.  There  has  not 
even  been  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  problem  to  be  grappled  with,  such 
as  is  furnished,  for  instance,  by  a  de- 
tailed census  of  the  blind.  Hence  most 
of  the  intelligent  movements  to  aid  them 
dealt  with  those  of  school  age  only  or 
with  the  aged  and  incapable.  Again, 
there  has  been  no  discrimination  in 
the  treatment  of  the  afflicted,  owing  to 
a  failure  to  realize  that  they  have  not 
one  and  all  the  same  needs.  It  has 
been  left  to  Charities  to  record  the  prog- 
ress which  has  taken  place  of  late,  and 
particularly  the  new  movement  to  aid 
the  unemployed  adult  blind.  This  it 
does  in  a  series  of  articles  from  author- 
itative sources  in  its  current  issue. 

Primarily,  it  emphasizes  the  newly 
obtained  official  knowledge  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  blind  are  not  those 
of  school  age.  According  to  the  study 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  made  by 
the  commissions  appointed  fn  1903,  75 
percent,  of  the  adult  blind  lost  their 
vision  after  twenty  years,  which  is  the 
usual  age  limit  for  admission  to  existing 
schools  for  the  blind.  Those  so  afflicted 
have  therefore  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  industrial  training  necessary  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouse,  unless 


their  relatives  are  in  fortunate  circum- 
stances. As  Charities  points  out,  the 
problem  is  how  to  utilize  the  ne- 
glected productive  capacity  of  this  part 
of  the  population  —  there  are  over 
6,000  blind  in  New  York  State  alone— 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  their 
character  and  self-respect.  With  the 
^marvellous  technical  development  of 
scholastic  training  for  the  young  blind, 
Charities  does  not  concern  itself;  in 
that  field  American  institutional  teach- 
ers have  led  the  world,  so  much  so  that 
blind  children  are  actually  being 
brought  to  this  country  from  Europe  to 
benefit  by  our  wise  and  successful  meth- 
ods. 

The  new  movement,  therefore,  con- 
cerns itself  largely  ;with  the  adult  blind. 
As  Helen  Keller  has  well  put  it  for 
them: 

"Opportunity  to  work  is  what  we  ask, 
not  charity.  The  dependent,  helpless  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  is  their  greatest  misery. 
.  .  .  Imagine  the  despair  and  impotence 
that  overwhelm  one  stricken  blind.  To  the 
active  man  light  is  life  itself.  In  the  light 
he  has  learned  his  trade.  He  must  begin 
life  all  over  again  and  he  needs  assistance 
at  the  start.  He  needs  to  relearn  to  use 
his  hands,  for  he  must  use  them  without 
his  eyes.  I  pray  generous  citizens  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  blind  in  the  wilderness: 
'Give  us  opportunity  to  work,  that  we  may 
feed,   clothe,  and  shelter  ourselves.'  " 

The  Massachusetts  State  Commission, 
which  has  just  reported  its  conclusions, 
urges  a  permanent  State  board  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  theblind,  to  which 
women  should  be  eligible.  This  board  it 
would  charge  with  the  care  of  the  regis- 
ter and  catalogues  of  the  Massachusetts 
blind  which  the  Commission  has  pre- 
pared, and  with  the  duty  of  finding 
them  employment  along  old  and  new 
lines  and  of  developing  home  indus- 
tries. Most  important  of  all  is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  proposed  board 
shall  be  empowered  to  "establish  and 
manage  a  system  of  industrial  schools 
and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording suitable  blind   persons   instruc- 


tion  and  work  in  the  lines  of  industry 
most  adapted  to  their  needs." 

So  public-spirited  a  Legislature  as 
that  of  Massachusetts  may  doubtless  be 
relied  upon  to  enact  the  desired  legis- 
lation. Fortunately,  it  has  over  it  no 
Gov.  Odell  to  veto  its  measures,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  containing  the  some 
what  similar  recommendations  of  the 
commission  he  had  appointed.  He  was 
certain  then  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  proposed  act  "because  the 
State  is  making  ample  provisions  in 
every  respect  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  ample  provisions  exist  in 
every  locality  for  their  proper  care."  He 
could  hardly  have  written  this  if  he  had 
even  faintly  understood  the  situation 
and  realized,  for  instance,  that  while  the 
State  expended  $76,766.10  in  1900  for  the 
education  of  324  pupils,no£  one  dollar  of 
the  State's  money  was  expended  for  the  | 
benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  who  consti- 
tute 90  per  cent,  of  the  blind  population 
of  this  State.  What  this  State  has  re- 
fused to  do  along  certain  lines  has  now 
been  undertaken  by  the  praiseworthy 
New  York  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind.  Originally 
formed  merely  to  distribute  tickets  for 
concerts  and  recitals,  it  now  intends  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  industrial 
training  in  this  city,  to  try  experimental- 
ly new  occupations  for  the  blind,  and  to 
aid  blind  workers  in  disposing  of  their 
output.  To  do  its  work  thoroughly,  it 
p'ans  also  a  careful  registration  of  the 
blind,  together  with  the  accumulation 
of  detailed  knowledge  about  them  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  a  proper  grasp 
of  the  problem. 

How  far  intelligent  work  of  this  sort 
is  removed  from  the  crude  methods  of 
the  past  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the 
articles  in  Charities  dealing  with  six 
representative  industrial  undertakings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  but 
even  more  so  by  the  merited  character- 
ization as  a  "barbarism"  of  the  annual 
doling  out  in  this  city  of  the  public  mo- 


neys  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent blind  not  inmates  of  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  view  of  James  Forbes, 
the  mendicancy  officer  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  of  all  others 
who  have  watched  the  yearly  payment 
to  600  or  more  applicants.  Some  of 
these  are  worthy,  but  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  beneficiaries  are  "ob- 
scene, vermin-ridden  wretches  from  the 
cellars  of  Cherry  Hill  and  the  Bowery 
'morgues,'  outcasts  to  whom  blindness 
has  come  after  half  a  lifetime  of  sottish- 
ness,  filth,  and  vice."  They  are  not  even 
all  residents  of  the  city,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  aid  an  unfortu- 
nate class,  this  must  ever  remain  classic. 
If  the  annual  gratuity  were  put  into  an 
industrial  school,  at  least  some  perma- 
nent benefit  would  result,  and  much  en- 
richment of  saloons  and  dives  be  ended. 
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